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NEW TESTIMONIALS, 


A very interesting magazine. Not scientific merely, but popular in style, It contains 
articles relating to prehistoric America, and archeological subjects of great interest and 
enduring value.—The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

A valuable magazine to all who are interested in the life of ancient races, especially the 
aboriginal races of America. Itis the accredited organ of the antiquarian societies of 
the country and has as contributors and readers most of the students of that science, both 
in this country and in Hurope.—Lincoin News. 

With the January number The American Antiquarian commences its tenth volume 
and celebrates the event by reas paggiocn in better print than ever before. Pretty type and 
profuse illustrations add much to any ne and especially to one of the character of 
The Antiquarian.—Daily American, Vashville. 

The Antiquarian is a very valuable and interesting magazine, and its support in 
America speaks well for American scholarship in archceological subjects.—New England 
Journal of Education. 

The subjects are deeply interesting and illustrations numerous and unusually fine. 

We can most cordially recommend this archeological journal to all who take an inter- 
est in the subject, especially in the annals of America.—Central Presbyterian, 


The Antiquarian looks as fresh as any modern magazine in its new cover and type. 


It ia becoming one of our best antiquarian journals, indeed we think it the best, and one 
which no one fond of antiquarian research should be without.—-Interior, Uhicago IU. 
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THE “SACRED ENCLOSURES” OF OHIO. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


In treating of the Mound-builders’ works heretofore we have 
divided them into several classes, and have stated that the differ- 
ent classes were found in different districts, the efigy mounds in 
one, the burial mounds in another, the stockades in another, 
the so-called “sacred enclosures” in another, and the pyramid 
mounds in still another, the whole habitat being filled with 
works which were distinctive and peculiar, but which were al- 
ways correlated to their surroundings. 

The classification holds good in nearly all cases, and we shall 
therefore continue it and proceed to consider the works which 
are said to belong to the fourth class, to which we have given 
the name of Mound-builders’ enclosures. The region where 
these enclosures are most numerous is that which is situated on 
the Ohio River and more specifically in the southern part of the 
State of Ohio. We shall therefore confine ourselves to this dis- 
trict, but would at the same time have it understood that it is 
because the works are here so typical that we treat them so ex- 
clusively, 

We propose in this paper to consider the works of this district 
with the especial view of enquiring about their character and 
their uses. 

I, Let us first enquire about the symbolism which is repre- 
sented inthem. The works of Southern Ohio have been regarded 
by many as symbolic, and the symbolism in them is said by 
some to be that expressive of sun worship. What is more, the 
sun worship which appeared here seems to have embodied itself 
in those works which were most common and which were also 
very useful, the enclosures which are so numerous here having 
been symbolic. 

1. This, then, is our first enquiry, Is there anything in the shape 
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of the enclosures which should lead us to think that they were 
symbolic? There are many kinds of earth-works in Southern 
Ohio, many of which are of the same character as those found 
elsewhere, but the most of them are works which might be 
called enclosures. These enclosures have a great variety of 
shapes, and were undoubtedly used for different purposes, though 
the purposes are now somewhat difficult to determine. The 
typical shape is perhaps that of the square and circle, but there 
are many circles without squares and squares without circles, the 
variation passing from one figure to the other. Many of the 
enclosures are irregular, with no definite shape; others, however, 
have shapes which are so definite and regular as to give the idea 
that they were symbolic—the crescent, the circle, the horse-shoe, 
the ellipse, the cross, and many other symbols being embodied 
in them. Some of the enclosures are very large, the walls about 
them being several miles in length, giving the idea that they 
were used for defensive purposes; others are very small, the dis- 
tance across them being only a few feet, giving the idea that they 
were lodge circles. Some of the enclosures are full of burial 
mounds; others contain no mounds whatever, but are mere open 
areas, areas which may have been used for village residences. 
Some of the enclosures are made up by single walls, walls on 
which possible stockades may have been erected; others have 
double walls, a ditch being between them. Some of them are 
isolated circles, enclosures separated from all others; others pre- 
sent circles in clusters,the clusters arranged in circles, so making 
an enclosure within an enclosure. It is remarkable that there 
should have been so many different shapes to the earth-works in 
this region. These shapes vary from the circle to the ellipse, 
from the ellipse to the oblong, from the oblong to the square, 
from the square to the large, irregular enclosure. A map ot the 
region looks like a chart which contains all the geometric figures, 
and astonishes one when he thinks that these are earth-works 
containing areas, all of which were once used for practical pur- 
poses, and embodied the life of the people. 


The uses to which these enclosures were subject are unknown, 
and yet it is supposed that some of them were for defenses; others 
for villages; some of them were undoubtedly used for burial 
places; others for sacrificial purposes; some of them were the 
sites of houses, mere lodge circles; others were enclosures in 
which temples were undoubtedly erected; some of them were 
used as places of amusement, dance circles and race courses, 
others were probably used as places of religious assembly, estufas 
or sacred houses; some of them contain effigies, the effigies 
giving to them a religious significance; others were mere de- 
fenses, without effigies. The symbolic character of the effigies, 
however, has impressed many writers, and for this reason they 
have been called sacred enclosures. The term has been criticised 
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and rejected by some, but it seems to us appropriate, and we 
shall use it as being expressive of the real character of the works 
of the region. We take up the enclosures of this district with 
the idea that many of them were used fer sacred purposes, and 
that a peculiar superstition was embodied in the most of them. 
What that superstition was we are not quite prepared to say, but 
the conjecture is that sun worship here obtained in great force. 
It sometimes seems as if the sun worship was joined with ser- 
pent worship, and that the phallic symbol was given by some of 
the earth-works. Whether these works were all used by one 
people, a people who were acquainted with all of the symbols 
spoken of, or were erected by successive races, one using one 
symbol and the other another, is a question. Be that as it may, 
we conclude that the district 
is full of earth-works which 
were symbolic in their char- 
acter,and which are properly 
called sacred enclosures. 

We give a series of cuts to 
illustrate these points. These 
are actual earth-works. One 
is the temple platform, found 
at Marietta (Fig. 1); the sec- 
ond is aplatform with the ad- 
joining circular enclosure, . 
found at Highbank (Fig. 2); gy. RE 
the third isthe small circle with RTT ne 
the small enclosure within it, found opposite Portsmouth (Fig, 3). 
These are all small earth-works, ranging from 50 to 150 feet in 
diameter. The fourth is the large double enclosure consisting 
of the square and circle, found at Circleville (Fig. 4); the fifth is 
the large octagon and circle, found at Newark (Fig. 5). The last 
two enclosures might be measured by rods, as there are about 
as many rods in them as there are feet in the former works. The 
map of the works at Portsmouth (Fig. 6) contains many other 
figures, as follows: Ten concentric circles at one end, horse-shoe 
enclosures and circles in the center, large square enclosure at 
the west end, the whole making a very elaborate and complicatd 
system of symbolic works, the religious element being every- 
where manifest in the locality. 


2. Let us next consider the enclosures which we may regard 
as typical and peculiar to the district. We have said that there 
are different kinds of enclosures in this region, but the enclosure 
which is the most striking is the one composed of two figures— 
the circle and the square and combination. This is not only 
common in the district, but is peculiar to it, as it is very seldom 
seen elsewhere. The reasons for this particular type of earth- 
work being found in Southern Ohio are unknown. It would 
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seem, however, as if the people which formerly dwelt here had 
reached a particular stage of progress, had adopted a particular 
social organization, had practiced a particular set of customs, and 
had made these earth-works to be expressive of them, It some- 
times seems also as if a peculiar religious cult had been adopted 
and that this was embodied and symbolized in the earth-works. 
The figures of the square and circle were probably symbolic, and 
the religion which was embodied in them was probably sun 
worship. How sun worship came to be adopted by the people 
isa mystery. It may have arisen in connection with serpent 
worship, the two having been the outgrowth of the natural super- 
stition, and so might be pronounced to be indigenous in this 
region, or they may have been introduced from other and distant 
localities, either from Great Britain, by way of the Atlantic 
Ocean, or from the Asiatic continent, by way of the Pacific— 
Mexico and Central America having been'the original starting 
point on this continent, and the cult having spread from the 

central place over the 
continent eastward. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam 
in his article on the 
great serpent takes 
the latter position, and 
says, “ To this south- 
western region, with 
its many Asiatic fea- 
' x tures of art and faith, 
<= — we are constantly 
Fig. 2.—Platform and Circle at Highbank. forced by our investi- 
gations as we look for the source of the builders of the older 
works of the Ohio Valley.” He refers, however, to the com- 
bination of natural features with artificial forms contained in the 
great serpent, and says this probably could not be found again 
in any part of the great route along which the people must have 
journeyed. He refers to the remarkable discovery by Dr. Phene 
of an interesting mound in Argyleshire, in Scotland, as contain- 
ing the same elements, the natural hill and the artificial shape 
giving evidence of serpent worship in the serpent form, the altar 
or burial place at one end forming the head, and the standing 
stones along the ridge marking the serpent’s spine. These facts 
would indicate that serpent worship in Ohio had come from 
Great Britain and had been first introduced by the mound-build- 
ers here. Possibly the serpent worship in Mexico may have 
been introduced from the other side by way of the Polynesian 
Islands. The inquiry which we are to institute now is whether 
serpent worship and sun worship in Ohio were not prac- 
ticed by two classes of people, the one the successors to the 
other. This inquiry will be borne in mind as we proceed to the 
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description of the enclosures. The Natchez were sun worship- 
ers. There isa tradition that the Natchez once inhabited Southern 
Ohio. The Dakotas had the serpent symbol among them. There 
is a tradition that the Dakotas once dwelt in Ohio. This would 
show that the two cults were successive rather than contempor- 
aneous. It must be remembered that the symbolism of the early 
races of mound-builders was frequently combined with practical 
uses. The religion or superstition of the people required that 
defensive enclosures, as well as village sites, should embody the 
symbols as thoroughly as did the places of sacrifice or the burial 
places, The earth-works of Southern Ohio have been called 
sacred enclosures. If our supposition is true the term is a,cor- 
rect one. They were village enclosures, but were at the same 
time sacred to the sun. We shall take the enclosures which are 
typical and ask the question whether these were not the villages 
of sun worshippers. 


3. Let us examine the district, and compare it with other 
districts where sun worship . 

has existed. We learn about 
the district and its limits 
from the character of the 
earth-works. This partic- 
ular class of earth-works 
which we are describing is 
only found ina limited dis- 
trict. We begin at the 
mouth of the Muskingum 
River, where are the inter- 
esting works of Marietta. 
This river has a number of 
enclosures upon it. We pass 
next to the Hocking Fig. 3.—Circle at Portsmouth. 

Creek, where the enclosures are not so numerous, and yet 
the same class of works abound here. Next comes the 
Scioto River, with its very interesting series of earth’ works, 
those at Portsmouth, Chillicothe and Circleville being the most 
prominent. Paint Creek and Brush Creek flow into the Scioto. 
On these there are some very interesting earth works, the 
majority of them being village enclosures. Next to this is 
Adams County, the County in which the great serpent is situated, 
the Brush Creek in this county being different from that which 
flows into the Scioto. We then pass over two or three counties 
until we reach the Little Miami River. Here we find the remark- 
able fort called Fort Ancient, and at the mouth of the river, at 
Cincinnati, village enclosures. These enclosures are, to be sure, 
now destroyed, but descriptions of them have been preserved, 
and trom these we find that they were very similar to those 
situated on Paint Creek and on the Scioto River. Passing still 
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further to the west, we come to the Great Miami. The works on 
this river are mainly fortifications and large lookout mounds; 
the fortifications at Hamilton, Colerain and Piqua, and the look- 
out at Miamisburg, being most prominent. There are, however, 
at Alexandria and several other places village enclosures of 
exactly the same type as those found at Chillicothe. This takes 
us across the State of Ohio. The White River is a branch of 
the Great Miami. It rises in the central part of the State of 
Indiana and flows southeast. The White River seems to have 
marked the boundary of this particular class of works. There 
are no village enclosures of the type found in Ohio west of the 
White River. If there are, we are not aware of their existence. 
There are, to be sure, many large forts or defensive enclosures 
scattered along the Ohio River on both sides, but they are not 
works which we would call village enclosures. These forts have 
been described by various writers, the most prominent of them 
being the one in Clark 
County, near Charles- 
town, Ind., which has 
been described by Prof. 
E. T. Cox.* Astothe 
northern boundary of 
the district, we find it 
onthe watershed, where 
the rivers flow both 
ways, to the north and 
to the south. Here a 
line of earth-works is 
found extending across 
the State, about the same distance from the Ohio River. It makes 
a cordon of village enclosures, some of them being as important 
as any found in the State. Among these are the works at Circle- 
ville, Newark, Alexandersville, near Dayton, and the works on the 
White River, at Cambridge and New Garden, in Wayne County,t 
all of them being near the head of canoe navigation. 

We have thus given the map of the district. It is a map which 
thus includes all the earth-works—military, sacred, village enclos- 
ures, effigies, lookouts and all. We do not ascribe them all to 
one period nor to one race, but we speak of them as found in the 
district. The typical work is the enclosure, the village enclosures 
being more numerous than the defensive. We have thought 
best to call it by the name of the district of the village enclos- 
ures, though the term sacred enclosures is appropriate. We see 
in this map the locality which was occupied by sun worshipers. 
It is also a locality in which serpent worship appeared to be 
prevalent. 





Fig. 4.—Circle and Square at Circleville. 





* See Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873, p. 122. 
tSee Geological Report of Indiana, 1878, description, Mr. J. C. McPherson. 
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4. Letus consider the uniformity in the shapes and sizes of the 
enclosures. We have said that the shape was that of the square 
and circle. This shape is everywhere present within the district, 
though with variations. It is remarkable that there should be 
such a uniformity. It does not seem likely that the uniformity 
will rise from accident, but it is more likely that there was a sig- 
nificance to it. The uniformity has impressed many authors. 
The early explorers all mention it as a very striking element in 
the earth-works of the region. There has been a degree of 
skepticism in reference to this point, but the recent survey by 
the Ethnological Bureau confirms the old impression. The 
statements of the early explorers are confirmed by the last sur- 
vey. We give here a few 
fragmentary quotations to 
show that this is the case. 
The old authors claimed that 
the squares were perfect 
squares, the circles perfect 
circles, The new exploration 
seems to confirm this rather 
than to refute it. We take 
the enclosures in the Scioto 
Valley to illustrate. There 
are perhaps more _ typical 
works in this valley than any- 
where else in the State. The 
following is the testimony of 
Dr. Thomas in reference to 
these. “The circle at High- 
banktis a perfect one.” “The 
old survey agrees closely with 
the newsurvey.” “The circles 
at Paint Creek have geomet- 
rical regularity.” “Thefig- — 
ures of the works which Fig. 5—Octagon and Circle at Newark. 

were personally examined by Squier and Davis are generally 
correct.” ‘The circle at Highbank is similar in size and other re- 
spects to the observatory circle at Newark, and, like that, is 
connected with an octagon.” “We see in this group the tendency 
to combine circles, octagons and parallels as at Newark, making 
it probable that the works at both points are due to one people. 
According to Messrs. Squier and Davis the circle is a perfect 
one. The diameter, which, as will be seen by what follows, agrees 
very closely with the results of the re-survey.” “The somewhat 
unexpected results in this and the observatory circle are, first, 
that the figure is so nearly a true circle, and, second, that the 
radius is an almost exact multiple of the surveyor’s chain.” These 
remarkable admissions are made by one who denies their Euro- 
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pean origin and who makes them the work of Indians similar to 
the modern tribes, and who says there is nothing in the form or 
arrangement that is inconsistent with the Indian usages and 
ideas, and nothing in their form or construction consistent with 
the idea that their conception is due to Europeaninfluence. With 
these admissions we are warranted in going back to the first 
descriptions which were given by the early explorers, and to 
speak of these works as perfect squares and perfect circles, and 
to draw our conclusions that they were symbolic as well as 
practical or useful structures. Mr. Atwater speaks of the circle 
in the village enclosures at Paint Creek, and says “the area of 
the squares was just twenty-sevenacres.” Squier and Davis also 
speak of this area of twenty-seven acres being a common one. 
The comparison is drawn by Squier and Davis between the 
works at Newark and those at Hopeton and Paint Creek, Ex- 
traordinary coincidences are exhibited between the details, 
though the works are seventy miles apart. He says the square 
has the same area with the rectangle belonging to the Hopeton 
works and with the octagon belonging to Highbank. The octa- 
gon has the same area with the large irregular square at Marietta, 
a place which is still further away from Newark. The conviction 
is forced upon us, notwithstanding all the skepticism that has 
existed, that there was a common measurement, and that the 
square and circle were symbolic, though we do not say whether 
they were erected by Indians or by some other people. 


5. Another argument is found in the fact that walls in the 
shape of crescents are very common. These crescent-shaped 
walls are generally found inside of the smaller circle and consti- 
tute a double wall around a portion of the circle. There are 
also many works where there are concentric circles, containing 
a mound in the center, whose shape would indicate that it was 
devoted to sun worship and whose contents would prove that 
they were used for religious purposes. A notable specimen of 
this is tound at Portsmouth, where there are four concentric cir- 
cles and a mound in the center, the situation and height of the 
mound giving the impression to the early explorers that it was 
used for religious purposes and was a sun symbol. Concentric 
circles and circles containing crescents and mounds are also 
spoken of by Mr. Caleb Atwater as having been found at Paint 
Creek and at Circleville, The large irregular enclosure at one 
of these works contained seventy-seven acres, and had eight 
gateways, another had eighty-four acres and six gateways; but 
outside of one of these enclosures was a third circle sixty rods 
in diameter, in the center of which was a similar circle about six 
rods in diameter, or about one tenth of the larger circle. Here 
we have the large enclosures which were undoubtedly used for 
village sites, but at the same time we have small circles that were 
probably used for religious purposes. 
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Mr. Atwater thinks that the large circles were used for re- 
ligious as well as for practical purposes. He speaks of the 
circle at Circleville. This was sixty-nine rods in diameter, 
the walls were’ twenty feet high, measuring from the bottom 
of the ditch, there being two walls, one inside of the other, 
with a ditch between. Within the circle there was a round 
mound, ten feet high, thirty feet in diameter at the top, and around 
the mound a crescent-shaped pavement made of pebbles, about 
sixty feet in diameter. This mound contained two bodies and a 
number of relics. A large burial mound ninety feet high stood 
outside of the circle. The contrast between the circle and the 
square atrracted the attention of Mr. Atwater. The circle had 
two high walls, the square only one. The circle had a ditch be- 
tween the walls, the square had no ditch. The circle had only 
one gateway, the square had eight gateways. The circle was 
picketed, “half way up the inner walls was a place where a row 
of pickets stood, pickets which were used for the defense of the 
circle.” These facts are significant. They seem to indicate that 
the villages were surrounded by walls which secured them from 
attack; but that there was a symbolism in the shape of the walls 
as well as in the shape of the mounds and pavements and con- 
tents of the mounds, In these respects the villages would be 
called sacred enclosures. , 

6. Still another argument is derived from the variation in 
the typical torm. At Marietta we have two squares and no 
circle except as a circle surrounds the conical mound or lookout 
station, At Highbank and Hopeton we have the circle and the 
square, and several other small circles adjoining. At Liberty 
Township we have the square, three circles and a crescent. At 
Cedarbank we have a square with a platform inside of it, but no 
circle. At Newark we have the octagon instead: of the square. 
At Clark’s Works we have the square, a large irregular inclosure 
and the circle inside. At Seal Township we have the square 
and circle and several elliptical works. At Dunlap’s Works we 
have the rhomboidal figure and a small circle adjoining. Still, 
the typical shape is the same throughout the entire region. 


II. Wenow turn toanewpoint. Theinquiry is whether the 
enclosures whieh we have seen to be so symbolic were not the 
village sites of a class of sun worshipers. This inquiry will be 
conducted in an entirely different way from the former. Weare 
now to look not so much for the symbolic shapes as for the 
practical uses. We maintain that whether they were symbolic 
or not the majority of the enclosures were used for villages. We 
shall first consider the characteristics of village enclosures gen- 
erally, show what a village was supposed to contain, and then 
compare these in Ohio with others to show that they were also 
village enclosures. 

1. We turn to the Ohio villages, and are to ask what their 
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characteristics are. These were composed of the foliowing 
elements: First, the circumvallation, including the gateways; 
second, the contents, including the platform mounds, burial. 
mounds, excavations and other works; third, the small circles 
adjoining the village enclosures, some of them constituting a 
third part of the village, scarcely separated from the larger 
enclosures, some of them being quite remote from the village; 
fourth, the parallel walls or covered ways. These were a very 
important element in connection with the village life. Fifth, the 
so-called embankments, which Atwater says were enclosures 
for diversion or for games, many of which were found at an 
early day in the valley ot the Scioto, but which had disappeared 
before the survey of the works took place; sixth, the circles 
which are gathered in clusters at certain points, remote from 
the villages, which we call the dance circles; seventh, the look- 
out mounds and observatories. ‘These works were ail associated 
and all served different parts in connection with village life. We 
see in them, Ist, provisions for defense, the circumvallation 
giving defense to the villages, the covered ways also protecting 
the people as they went to and from the villages to the water’s 
edge; the lookouts on the summits of the hills furnishing de- 
fense for not only one village, but for many. We see, 2d, pro- 
visions for religion. -The character of the earth-works is 
suggestive of religious practices. They are, many of them, 
enclosures, symbolical in shape, elliptical, circular, pyram- 
idal. Some. of them were probably temples, the truncated pyr- 
amids being the foundation platforms. The same office was 
filled by some of the s.caller circles, for these were undoubtedly 
used for estufas, sweat houses, or assembly places, and many 
of them were convenient of access to the village enclosure. 
3d. The provisions made for amusement, feasts, dances can be 
recognized in the oblong embankments and the groups of small 
circles. 4th. The provision made for water is found in numer- 
ous wells spoken of by the early explorers, and in the walls 
which surround them, and in certain ponds near the enclosures. 
5th. Provision was made for safe cultivation of fields in covered 
ways which passed out from the enclosure to the open country, 
and in the watch towers which were placed at the ends of these. 
There were many openings in the covered way, which gave 
egress from the villages to the fields in every direction. 6th. Pro- 
vision was made for navigation and the safety of the canoes by 
running the covered ways down to the water’s edge, and there 
making a grade, which should be like a levee, for the landing 
of the canoes. All these peculiarities indicate plainly that vil- 
lage life was the factor which ruled. Everything was subser- 
vient to this. 

If we take the number and sizes of the enclo-ures, and then 
look at their situation and all their surroundings, and consider 
the fertility of the plains in which they were located, we will 
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have a remarkable picture of village life. It seems almost like 
an Arcadia. The people seem to have been prosperous, and to 
have dwelt in peace and security. The population was dense. 
The organization was complete. Keligion had its strong hold 
upon the people; the people lived me died and were buried 
with the sacred religious rites observed on all occasions. They 
filled their altars with offerings to the great sun divinity. The 
most costly sacrifices were made; pipes and beads, carved stone, 
pearls, many precious works of art were thus consecrated with 
great ceremonials. But the scene changed. The invasion of 
an enemy drove them from their seats. ‘Their villages became 
the seats of bloody warfare. They were obliged to leave their 
abodes; other tribes came in and occupied their villages. 

2. We now turn to the specific locations and give descrip- 
tions of the works. We first commence with the works at 
Marietta and quote the language of the Rev. Dr. Harris, who 
with Rev. Dr. Cutler, examined them and furnished a full de- 
scription of it. The following is their account: The situation 
of these works is on an elevated plain on the east side of the 
Muskingum, about half a mile from its junction with the Ohio. 
The largest square fort, by some called the town, contains forty 
acres, encompassed by a wall of earth from six to ten feet high, 
and from twenty-five to thirty-six feet in breadth. In each side 
are three openings, resembling twelve gateways. A covered 
way formed ot two parallel walls of earth 231 feet distant from 
each other, measuring from center to center. The walls at the 
most elevated part inside are twenty-one feet in height; the 
outside only average five feet inheight. This formed a passage 
about 680 feet in length, leading by gradual descent to the low 
ground, where, at the time of its construction, it probably 
reached the river. The bottom is crowned in the center, in the 
manner of a well-founded turnpike road. Within the walls of 
the fort at the northwest corner is an elevated square 188 feet 
long, 132 broad, 9 high, level on the summit. At the center of 
each of the sides are gradual ascents sixty feet inlength. Near 
the south wall is another elevated square, 150 by 120 feet, 8 
feet high; but instead of an ascent to go up on the side next the 
wall, there is a hollow way, ten feet wide, leading twenty feet 
toward the center, with a gradual slope to the top. At the 
other end is a third elevated square, 108x54 feet, with ascents 
at the end. At the southwest corner is a semi-circular parapet 
crowned with a mound, which guards the opening in the wall. 
The smaller fort, contains twenty acres, with a gateway in the 
center of each corner. These gateways are defended by cireu- 
lar mounds. On the outside of the smaller fort is a mound in 
the form ofa sugar loaf, of a magnitude and height which strike 
the beholder with astonishment. It base is a regular circle, 115 
feet in diameter; its altitude is 30 feet. It is surrounded by a 
ditch 4 feet deep and 15 wide, and defended by a parapet 4 feet 
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high, through which is a gateway towards the fort 20 feet in 
width.* 

The description of this one village will indicate the elements 
which were common in all the villages, the square enclosures, 
the graded ways, lookout mounds, protecting walls, wells, etc., 
being found in nearly every village. 

It shows also the religious ideas which were embodied in 
many of the village enclosures, the platform mounds and the 
circle about the lookout mounds having probably been used as 
symbols as well as defenses. This same combination of symbols 
with defenses is seen more fully in the elaborate system of works 
found at Portsmouth. These works seem to have been erected 
for purely religious. purposes, and we recognize many symbols 
in them, the square at one end, the concentric circle at the other 
end, and the horse-shoe, the crescent and several other symbols 
in the central group, the whole connected by a wall seven or 
eight miles long. 

III. We now turn to the forts of Ohio, but are to consider 
them chiefly in their symbolic capacity. There are three pecu- 
liarities to earth-works of this region, namely: the large major- 
ity of them are enclosures; second, many of the enclosures are 
symbolic in shape, the circle and square being ‘ 1e most prevalent 
symbol; third, the majority of the symbolic works are very 
strongly fortified, nearly every place which the sun worshipers 
occupied having been furnished with a strong and heavy earth 
wall, which served as a protection to them. The classification 
of the works of the sun worshipers reveals to us a great variety 
of uses, the most of them, however, being such uses as would 
be connected with village life. But with the uses we discover 
that defense was as much sought for as was convenience. It is 
remarkable that there were so many walled enclcsures in this 
region, but the fact that there was danger always threatening the 
people from a lurking foe will account for these. They needed 
to defend themselves on all occasions, and so they never resorted 
to a place of worship or amusement, they never went to a sac- 
rificial place, they never even went to the fields or to the water’s 
edge, but that they must have a wall to protect them. We have 
dwelt upon the symbolism which was embodied in their works, 
but we might dwell even longer upon the view of the defense 
provided by them. It will suffice, however, to say that symbol- 
ism and defense were often united, the superstition about the 
symbol giving them a sense of security as much as the earth- 
works gave them actual safety. We have only to look at the 
different works found in any one locality to see the wonderful 
combination. 

1. Let us ask what works there are and what uses we may dis- 





*See Harris’s Tour, p. 169. 
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cover in them. We have first the village enclosure. This we 
see was always protected by a ccircumvallation. This circumval- 
lation was generally in the shape of a square and a circle, but 
the circle was always protected by a high wall and sometimes by 
two such walls, and the openings in the wall of the square were 
always protected by a watch tower or additional platform guard 
on the inside. Second, there were near the villages many forti- 
fied hill-tops, places to which the villagers could resort in times 
of attack, These. fortified hills were generally located in the 
midst of several villages, so that they could be easily reached by 
all. Third, the sacrificial places and the places of religious 
assembly were always provided with circumvallations or long 
covered ways. Nothing of a religious nature was ever under- 
taken unless the people could be protected by a wall. Fourth, 
we find that the sweat-houses, so-called, were always close by 
the village enclosure, but if, by any means, it was remote, there 
was always a covered way provided, so that it could be reached 
in safety from the village enclosure. Fifth, the same is true of 
the dance circles and places of amusement. These were some- 
times remote from the village, but in all such cases there was a 
covered way between the village and the dance ground. Sixth, 
the fields were cultivated, but the fields were reached by passing 
through the parallels or covered ways, and lookout mounds or 
observatories were always provided to protect those at work and 
to sound the alarmtothem. Seventh, there were landing places 
for canoes and places at which the villagers could reach the 
water’s edge. These, however, were always protected by covered 
ways. Every village had its landing place, but nearly every 
landing place was furnished with a graded and a protected or 
covered way, the canoes being kept from the water and from the 
enemy by the same contrivance. Eighth, we find a few isolated 
enclosures. These are the parallels, supposed to have been used 
for races and other games. They, too, present the peculiarity of 
having a wall to protect them. The sacrificial or burial places 
were also isolated, but even the burial grounds were furnished 
with heavy earth-walls or circumvallations. The lookouts were 
also at times isolated from the villages, but even the lodkout 
mounds were surrounded with circles to protect them, and some 
of them were connected with the village sites by covered ways. 
It would seem as if the people were not willing even to trust 
their sentinels or watchmen to the open fields or to risk the 
chance of his reaching an enclosure by rapid flight, but even he 
must be protected by a wall or covered way. 


This presents a new view of the earth-works of the region. It 
shows that the people realized their danger; that while they were 
peaceable themselves and were given to agriculture and to a 
peculiar religious cult, yet they were in the midst of a savage 
foe which was always lurking near. They remind us in this 
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respect of the people who dwelt in the terraced villages of the 
West. They lived in villages and were peaceful and industrious, 
but needed always to guard their villages from sudden attack. 
The mound-builders of Ohio, then, and the Indians of later times 
were plainly very different from one another. 





PORTSMOUTIN WORKS, 


Fig. 6.— Works at Portsmouth. 




















The forts differ among themselves in many respects. Those 
which were erected by the original Mound-builders—that is, the 
Mound-builders who occupied the village enclosures—are much 
more elaborate than those built by the later tribes. The writer. 
has discovered three classes ot forts in this region. The first 
class belongs to village mound-builders, the second to the mound- 
builders who were serpent-worshipers, the third to the race of 
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stockade builders. Each class had its own peculiar way of 
erecting fortifications. The fortifications are more distinctive in 
reality than village enclosures, The enclosures may have been 
occupied by two or three successive populations, the one erect- 
ing the walls and giving to the enclosures the peculiar symbolic 
form of the square and circle, the other occupying the circles 
but placing within them, as signs of their presence, some partic- 
ular effigy. The great serpent probably belongs to this race, the 
third race, who erected the stockade forts, but put no symbol- 
ism into their works. The distinction between the first 
two is that one was a race of sun worshipers and the other of 
serpent worshipers, the sun symbol being frequently embodied 
in the earth works which are connected with the village enclos- 
ures, but the serpent symbols being embodied in the walls which 
surrounded the fortifications built by the other race. We have 
the two classes represented in a single fort, that at Fort Ancient. 
The upper fort, which is called the new fort, but which in reality 
may have been the older of the two, has all the characteristics 
of the village enclosures. It walls are high and angular, well 
defined and furnished with massive gateways, all showing a high 
degree of architectural skill, the crescent being the only symbol 
contained within it. The lower or southern fort, which is called 
the old fort, differs from this in all respects. The walls are 
ruder, the gateways smaller, the scene wilder, and the symbolism 
stranger and more mysterious. This part, the writer maintains, 
embodied the symbol of the serpent in its walls, the superstition 
of the people being that the form of the serpent in some way 
gave protection to the people. We ascribe to the first class, that 
is, to the village people, the forts at Bourneville. at Hamilton, at 
Massey’s Creek, and on the north fork of Paint Creek, called 
Clark’s Works; to the second class, we ascribe the Colerain 
Works and the fort north of Hamilton, leaving the Fort Hill, in 
Highland County, doubtful; to the third class—the stockade 
builders—we ascribe the fort near Granville, those at Four-mile 
Creek and Seven-mile Creek and Big Run, and several of the 
works near Hamilton, in Butler County. The peculiarity of the 
forts of the village people is that there were very elaborate gate- 
ways, the walls being very sharply defined, and having re-entering 
angles, some of them being provided with double and triple earth 
works as guards for the entrances. Two of the entrances are 
furnished with what is called the Tlascalan gateway, and the 
other furnished with a most elaborate system of embankments, 
six different semi-circular walls being arranged around a single 
opening, to protect it from the entrance of an enemy. The 
gateways of the race of serpent-worshipers were provided with 
walls in the shape of serpents, and serpents’ heads, but with no 
other contrivances except this symbol to guard them. 


This brief review of the forts as related to the symbolism 
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will give to us an idea as to the great variety of earth works 
found in Southern Ohio. They are all of them enclosures, some 
of them having been used for defenses, others for villages, others 
for burial places, others as council houses, and as dance circles, 
and a few perhaps merely as symbols. ‘The peculiarity of all is 
that they have earth walls which enclose areas, though there are 
conical mounds or solid structures either in the areas or on high 
land overlooking the areas. These enclosures bring before us a 
- picture of the native society as it once existed. It is evident 
that the population at one time was very dense, probably much 
denser in the time of the early mound-builders than at any time 
since. The people were then in a peaceful and sedentary condi- 
tion. They were agriculturists. They placed their villages in 
the midst of the rich agricultural country and surrounded them 
with walls, and in some cases built walls which would, in a meas- 
ure, surround their fields, or at least protect the people in going 
to and from them. The forts were placed in the midst of their 
villages on high ground, where there would be a natural defense, 
the cliffs being precipitous. In case of a sudden incursion the 
people might leave their villages and resort to the forts. Their 
villages were situated upon the rivers and were connected 
with the river’s bank by covered ways. They navigated the 
rivers by canoes and had landing places for them near their vil- 
lages. Their villages were sometimes close together, giving the 
idea that the clans inhabiting them were friendly to oné another. 
At other times the villages are isolated and wide apart, giving 
the idea that the people sought room for hunting as well as fer- 
tile spots for agriculture. The villages, however, were all walled 
and the most of them had walled approaches, giving the idea 
that they were liable to be attacked ‘by a lurking foe, and that 
they continued their pursuits with this constant sense of danger 
in their minds. Everything impresses us with the thought that 
the Indians were foes to the mound-builders, and that the mound- 
builders were well acquainted with Indian ways, the two classes 
—Indians and mound-builders—being very similar in their ways 
and modes of life, though their symbolism was different. 


They may have been Indians, or at least have belonged to a 
great American stock which we call Indians; but they were evi- 
dently quite different from any »f those tribes which have been 
known to inhabit the region since history began. They may, to 
be sure, have had the same general organization, being divided 
into clans, the clans having their residence near to one another, 
and the clans belonging to tribes. In some cases it would seem 
as if the tribes were located upon the rivers, and that the differ- 
ent rivers were occupied by different tribes, the tribes in the 
district having, however, great similarities, Whether the tribes 
were brought together into a confederacy or not is uncertain, and 
yet it is probable that the villages all belonged to one people. 
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IV. We now turn to a comparison of the village enclosures, 
This cemparison might lead us to consider the villages of all 
the modern Indians. We shall, however, confine ourselves 
mainly to the enclosures of Ohio, for these seem to be the most 
complete specimens of village enclosures to be found anywhere 
among the uncivilized races. We find in them the elements 
which go to make up village architecture everywhere. It may 
be that there were higher grades among the semi-civilized tribes 
of the west, but for the uncivilized we shall discover nothing 
more complete. We take up the elements here presented, and 
learn from them about the factors which are obscurely contained 
in other districts. The following are the elements given by the 
Ohio earth-works: 1, the circumvallation; 2, the lodge circle, 
including the estufas; 3,the temple platform; 4, the observatory 
or watch tower; 5, the covered ways, including the protected 
landing, or graded way; 6, the sacrificial place or sacred burial 
enclosure; 7, the fortifications; 8, the lookout mounds. 


1. It should be noticed, that the villages of the different dis- 
tricts all had circumvallations which were very marked. The 
villages of the emblematic mound-builders had effigies near 
them, those of the tomb builders had circles of burial mounds 
about them, those of the pyramid-builders had pyramids around 
th n, and those of the lodge-builders had walls on the outside 
an lodge circles inside, to charactize them. In like manner the 
de. ases of the serpent worshipers had the serpent effigy to char- 
act ize them, and the villages of the sun worshipers had the 
cir, 2, crescent, horse-shoe, and other symbols to characterize 
the , each district containing a different religious system and a 
difte, :nt class of works which embodied it. 

There is this difference, between the villages of Ohio and 
those found elsewhere. The villages here were always char- 
acterized by a double or a triple enclosure, one of them being 
a square and the other a circle or a cluster of circles. That at 
Newark contains five enclosures and three sets of parallel walls, 
with an effigy in one of the enclosures and many small circles 
scattered around among the cevered ways. 

The most remarkable of all the village sites are perhaps those 
at Hopeton, Newark, Circleville, Highbank, and’ Twinsburg. 
That at Hopeton is the most beautiful, where there is a square 
and circle, and two or three smaller circles joining the squares 
on the outside. There are found on the third bottom. They 
consist of a rectangle with an attached circle. The rectangle 
measures 950 by goo feet. The circle is 1050 feet in diameter. 
The gateways are twelve in number, and have an average width 
of about 25 feet. On the east side are two circles, measuring 
200 and 250 feet, the gateways or opening to the circles cor- 
responding to the gateways in the square. The walls of the 
larger work are 12 feet high, 50 feet wide at the base. “They 
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resemble the heavy grading of a railway, and are broad enough 
on the top to admit the passage of a coach.” It is probable 
that on the summit of these walls there was a timber palisade 
resembling those at Circleville, or possibly like those described 
by Dr. William Dawson as peer sap a There are no ditches 
outside the wall, but a ditch inside that of the smaller circles. 

This characteristic of the Ohio villages has never been ex- 
plained. It was probably owing to a peculiar social organiza- 
tion, but that organization is now unknown, and we are left only 
to conjecture as to what it was. The square may have been 
used for the governing class, very much as the truncated pyra- 
mids at the south were. The large circular enclosure may have 
contained the lodges of the common people, the village proper. 
The small circles may have been the sweat houses or assembly 
places for the villagers. Iu the cases where there are three 
enclosures, the third, which was a circle, may have been used 
by the priestly class, if we may suppose that there was such a 
den. 

2. We have said that the enclosures were used as clan residences. 
These residences were in villages. Wherever there wasa clan there 
was a village, and what is more the villages were not built by 
individuals or by families, but were built by the clan. We are 
uncertain what kind of houses they were. They may have been 
frail temporary structures built of poles, covered with skins, 
bark or dirt, similar to those of the Mandans. They may have 
been circular lodges, such lodges as have left their rings in many 
places in the south and west. They may have been long houses, 
however, built after the model of the Iroquois long house. There 
may have been a difterence between them, some of them being 
mere circular lodges or tents, others square or rectangular build- 
ings, resembling those built by the southern tribes—Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Creeks. The sweat houses or estufas, or assem- 
bly places, may have been circular buildings, resembling the 
rotundas of the Cherokees, while the house of the chiefs may 
have been square, or rectangular, similar to those which were 
erected on the summit of the platforms or pyramids of the Gulf 
States. There are lodge circles or rings with fire-beds in 
Ohio, such as have been found in Tennessee and Missouri, and 
in some cases in Iowa. These lodge rings, however, are sugges- 
tive, for they show what might have been the arrangement of the 
houses among the Ohio mound-builders. These rings were 
generally placed in lines around the outside of a central square, 
or plaza, as the Spaniards call it, Somewhere in the enclosure 
there would be a high mound which was used as a lookout. This 
would be near the edge of the village. 

3. Inthe center of most of these villages there is a platform or 


truncated pyramid, which is supposed to have been the place 
where the chiefs had their houses. This is the uniform arrange- 
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ment of the villages, as they are found in the mountain district 
of Tennessee and in the cypress swamps of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. The arrangement of the Ohio villages may have been 
the same, at least there are platforms, elliptical or circular in 
shape, which are situated in the center, showing that a public 
building of some kind was in the midst of the enclosure. 

The parallel walls form another peculiar feature of the 
villages of Ohio. These generally extend from the enclosures 
to the river’s bank, but sometimes extend from one enclosure to 
another. They were probably intended to protect the people 
as they went to and from the villages. The works at Newark 
illustrate this point. (See the Plate.) These works are inter- 
esting. They are situated in the midst of a fertile plain, which is 
surrounded by high hills on all sides, one hill being especiall 

rominent, the hill on which the alligator mound is situated. 
The works are very extensive. They cover in extent about 
two miles square, and consist of three grand divisions, which 
are connected by parallel walls. The most prominent is the 
eircular structure, which is called the old fort. The area of 
this structure is something over thirty acres. In the center of 
it is the mound ot singular shape, which is called the bird; the 
head of the bird pointed directly toward the entrance of the 
enclosure. This so-called bird originally contained an altar. 
It seemed to point out a religious design to the whole structure, 
and yet it may have been only a central object in the midst of a 
village, an object which would show that the villagers were 
peculiarly superstitious The gateway of this fort, so-called, is 
very imposing. The walls are not less than 16 feet in height, 
and a ditch within is 13 feet deep, giving an cntire height of 
about 30 feet. “In entering the ancient avenue for the first time 
the visitor does not fail to experience a sensation of awe, such 
as he might feel in passing the portals of an Egyptian temple.” 
Such is the testimony of the author of “Ancient Monuments,” 
but the writer can bear witness that the same impression was 
made upon himseif when entering it for the first time. The 
circle is nearly a true circle, its diameter being 1189 by 1163 
feet. The circle is united with a square by parallel walls, which 
form a wide covered way. There is between the square and 
the creek or river another large enclosure, which is partially 
surrounded by walls, and which has a complicated system of 
covered ways connected with it. This seems to have been the 
central spot for the two villages which were located here. It 
may have been a place of assembly, a dance ground or a feast 
place. There is a single circle within it,a number of conical 
mounds, and a graded way which leads from it to the edge of 
the terrace, situated south of it. This graded way is a peculiar 
work, but is similar to those found at Piketon and Marietta. The 
chief peculiarity of the work is that there are parallel walls; 
two of these, which are upwards of a mile in length, extend 
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from the works just descrived to the octagon situated west or 
northwest of the old fort or great circle. These parallel lines 
were probably covered ways, one of which connected the vil- 
lage enctosures with one another, the other connecting the west 
enclosure or octagon with the bottom land and river’s edge, 
though the two covered ways are nearly paralle!. There is a 
third line, which extends from the octagon southward for nearly 
two miles This covered way loses itself in the plain. It may 
have been designed to protect the villagers as they went to and 
from the fields, 

In the center of the works, nearly surrounded by the covered 
ways, is a large pond, which may have served as a reservoir of 
water fot both villages, as access could be gained to it through 
the openings in the walls from either side. There are small 
circles scattered around among the works. These may have 
been the estufas or sweat houses, as they all have the same 
general appearance and dimensions. The chief feature of the 
work is the octagon and small circle.* The octagon has eight 
gateways, each gateway being guarded by an elliptical mound 
or truncated pyramid, 5 feet high, 80 by 100 feet at base. The 
circle connected with the octagon is a true circle 2080 feet 
—upwards of half a mile—in circumference. It has on the 
southwest side what was probably once a gateway, but it seems 
to have been abandoned and an observatory built in its stead. 
See Fig. 7. 

5. The watch towers and observatory mounds are also to 
be noticed. The observatory at Newark is very imposing. It 
is 170 teet long, is 8 feet higher than the general embankment, 
overlooks the entire work, and may have been used as a look- 
out station to protect the fields adjoining. A number of small 
circles, which are called watch towers by Atwater, are found 
connected with the works, and are chiefly embraced in the area 
between the parallel walls. 

In reference to the works at Newark in its different parts, 
Messrs. Squier and Davis say: “Several extraordinary coinci- 
dences are exhibited between them and the works situated else- 
where. Thesmaller circle is identical in size with that belongin 
to the Hopeton works and that at Highbank, which are situated 
seventy miles distant. The square has the same areas as the 
square at Hopeton and the octagon at Highbank. The octa- 
gon has the same area as the square at Marietta. There are 
mounds inside of the gateway the same as found in other places. 
The observatory here corresponds to the large observatory at 
Marietta, though that is somewhat higher. ‘The small circles, 
which we call estufas, are of the same general character and 





*Each has a diameter of about 200 feet, has a ditch interior to the walls, and ele- 
vated embankments in the shape of crescents inte1ior to the ditch. This is the 
common form with all of the small circles which are so numcrous in connection 
with the village sltes. 
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dimensions as those found at Hopeton, at Highbank, at the 
junction group, and at Chillicothe. The resemblances between 
the village at Newark and those tound elsewhere in this district 
are, we think, quite significant. We find in many of the 
other works, especially those on Paint Creek and in the Scioto 
Valley, that there are three enclosures, two of them being a 
cirele and square, and a third being irregular in form, but gen- 
erally larger than either the circle or square, This larger en- 
closure sometimes intervenes between the circle aud the square 
and sometimes it is situated at the side of each, making a tri- 


; 


Fig. 7.—Observatory at Newark. 


angle with them. It is probable that the same use was made 
ot this large enclosures in the other localities that was made of 
the large enclosure at Newark, the only difference being that 
connected with the circle and square, it constituted one village, 
but in this case it served for the two villages, the connection 
between them being secured by the parallel wall.* 

6. We turn to the description of the graded ways. These are 
very interesting works, but confirm what we have said about 
village sites. There is a graded way at Newark, another at 
Piketon, another at Marietta, and another is said to be situated 
at Piqua. They all have the same general characteristics. They 





*The reader will see this pista by examining the re in the Ancient Monu- 


ments. See Highbank works te XVI, works on a de Plate XY, 
works on Paint Creek, Plate XXI, land/2, and works on the Scioto near Chillicothe, 
and on the north fork of Paint Creek, at Old Chillicothe, Plate X XI, Nos. 3, 4. See 
works at Ho u, X VII, also works in the Scioto Valley, Pilate II, also at Blackwater 
group, X X11, No. b Claike’s Works contains the square and the circle, but the cir- 
cle is inside of the large enclosure, which is very much larger than the ordinary 
square, being 2800 by 1800 feet, and contains an area of 111 acres, instead of 50. 
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run from the terrace on which the village enclosure was situ- 
ated down to the bottom lands. The bottom lands are now 
dry, but it is probable that at the time the works were built 
they constituted the river bed. The object of the graded way 
was undoubted to secure a landing laine for canoes. The 
rivers of Southern Ohio are still subject to floods. They were 
probably severer in prehistoric times. ‘The walls on either side 
of the graded way would serve a double purpose; they would 
protect the villagers as they went to the water’s edge, and would 
also keep the canoes from being carried away by the sudden 
rise of the water. The graded way at Newark has a tongue 
of land which extends beyond the walls. This may have served 








Fig. 8—Graded Way at Piketon. 


as a sort of landing place or quasi wharf. Owl Creek, a small 
stream, flows south of this work. The elevated grade was ex- 
tended out to the water in this creek. In the case of the graded 
way at Piketon and at Newark the incline begins at the bottom 
land and rises by a gradual ascent to the summit of the terrace. 
The breadth between the walls at Piketon is 215 feet at one 
end and 203 at the other, but the way is 1080 feet long; the rise 
is 17 feet. See Fig.8. The height of the wall, measured from 
the lower extremity of the grade, is no less than 22 feet, but 
measured from the common surface varies from 11 feet at the 
brink to 5 feet at the upper terrace. The ascent is very grad- 
ual, At the upper extremity of the grade there is a wall which 
runs 2580 feet toward a group of mounds, which at present are 
enclosed in a cemetery. There is also another mound 30 feet 
high about 40 rods away. The object of this graded way is 
unknown, but judging from its similarity to ether graded ways 
in the same state, we conclude that there was a village site on 
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the upper terrace, though there are no walls perceptible there. 
The graded way at Marietta is also very interesting. This has 
already been described. A distance of several Seine’ feet 
intervenes between the end of the graded way and the bank of 
the river, which 1s here 35 or 40 feet in height. It has been 
conjectured that the river flowed immediately at the foot of tae 
way at the time of its construction. If so, it would prove the 
antiquity of the works to be very great. Graded ways similar 
to these in Ohio are found in Georgia in connection with the 
high conical mounds, but they generally lead to ponds, and may 
have been used for a different purpose. 

7. In reference to the association of the fortifications with the 
villages and the sacred enclosures, a few words will be appropri- 
ate. It is explained by the peculiarities of clan life. It appears 
that among all uncivilized races the clan was the unit. The family 
was nothing when compared with the clan. In fact, the clan 
seemed to be more important than the tribe. It was much more 
important than the nation, if the nation existed. It is probable 
that the communistic system prevailed in most of the clans. 
Subsistence was secured by members of the clan. The burials 
may have been in clans, or by a number of clans uniting together. 
The so-called altar mounds were probably the places where 
several clans were brought together and presented their offerings 
and made their burials. The fortifications were also places 
where the clans came togeter for common defense. 

Many of these hill forts are situated in the midst of village en- 
closures. One of them, that at Bourneville, has been frequently 
described. It'is very large, containing 140 acres, being situated 
in the midst of the villages on Paint Creek. The Ancient Fort 
and that at Hamilton, on the Great Miami, were also large. These 
were situated not far from other village enclosures. The fortified 
hill called “ Fort Hill,” in Highland County, is not very far from 
villages, being but thirty miles from Chillicothe. The fortified 
hill near Granville is near the works at Newark, but it was prob- 
ably built by a later race, as it differs very materially from the 
works at Newark. The ancient works on Massey’s Creek, in 
Greene County, may have been erected by the typical mound- 
builders of the district, but of the works at the movth of the 
Miami, on the Great Miami, in Butler County and Hamilton 
County, there is some uncertainty. Some of them may have 
belonged to the typical mound-builders, but others may have 
been built by an earlier or a later race. 


This is also the use which was made of Fort Ancient. A part 
of this had been built by a race of effigy-builders, the same race 
who built the great serpent and made it the great center of ser- 
pent worship. A partof it, however, was probably built by the 
same people who erected the village enclosures, who were sun 
worshipers. There are some reasons for believing that the ser- 
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pent worshipers migrated from this part of Ohio and afterwards 
became the effigy-builders of Wisconsin, as there are many ser- 
pent effigies scattered along the bluffs of the Mississippi River, 
the route which they are supposed to have taken in their migra- 
tion. The sun worshipers may possibly have been the same 
people, and yet the probability is that they migrated southward 
and became the pyramid-builders of the Southern States, em- 
bodying that worship in the Pyramid as they had here in the 
circles and crescents. 

8. The connection of the village enclosures with the lookout 
mounds is our last point. These lookout mounds may have 
been used by all of the different tribes or races which oc- 
cupied the district, but it is plain that they were also used by the 
people of the village enclosures. Squier and Davis speak of 
the lookout on the top of the hill above Chillicothe, the lookout 
which commands a view of the whole district in which the vil- 
lages were situated. The writer has visited the great mound at 
Miamisburg, and found that it commanded a.view of the valley 
in which were the works at Alexandersville, and at the same time 
was connected with others which reached as far as Fort Ancient. 
One peculiarity about this mound was noticed. Ata certain 
height on the side of the mound the view extended over the 
valley where were the various earthworks, but it was limited by 
surrounding hills or headlands. The summit, however, gave a 
view of other hills beyond these, and the writer was convinced 
that it was raised to this height in order that signals might be 
exchanged between those who were living in the Miami valley 
and those who were living in the valley west of it, thus showing 
that the White River and the Miami River were included in one 
district. Rev. T. J. McLean has also studied out the signal 
stations and made a complete net-work of them throughout 
Butler and Hamilton Counties, Whether this system of signal 
stations extended beyond the district which we are now describ- 
‘ ing we are unable to say, but we have no doubt that the signal 
stations were used by the village people who erected the typical 
earth works of Southern Ohio. Grave Creek mound may have 
been one.of the signai stations, an outwork which was farthest 
to the east. The high conical mound at Marietta was another. 
The high conical mound at Circleville reached the height of 
ninety feet; this is another of the signal stations which were used 
b,; the village Indians. 





THE DREAM OF THE WHITE ROBE. 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN REVEALED. 
DREAM OF THE WHITE ROBE AND FLOATING ISLAND.* 
By Rev. Siras Ranp, 


When there were no people in this country but Indians, and 
before they knew of any others, a young woman had a singular 
dream. She dreamed that a small island came floating in to- 
wards the land, with tall trees on it and living beings, and amongst 
others a young man dressed in rabbit-skin garments. Next day 
she interpreted her dream and sought for an interpretation. It 
was the custom in those days, when any one had a remarkable 
dream, to consult the wise men and especially the magicians and 
soothsayers.t These pondered over the girl’s dream, but they 
could make nothing of it; but next day an event occurred that 
explained it all. Getting up in the morning, what should they 
see but a singular little island, as they took it to be, which had 
drifted near to land, and had become stationery there. There 
were trees on it, and branches to the trees, on which a number 
of bears, as they took them to be, were crawling about.[ They 
all seized their bows and arrows and spears and rushed down to 
the shore, intending to shoot the bears. What was their surprise 
to find that these supposed bears were men, and that some of 
them were lowering down into the water a very singular con- 
structed canoe, into which several of them jumped and paddled 
ashore. Among them was a man dressed in white—a priest with 
his white stole on, who came towards them making signs of 
friendliness, raising his hand towards heaven and addressing 
them in an earnest manner, but in a language which they could 
not understand. The girl was now questioned respecting her 
dream. “ Was it such an island as this that she had seen? was 
this the man?” She affirmed that they were indeed the same. 
Some of them, especially the necromancers, were displeased. 
They did not like it that the coming of these foreigners should 
have been intimated to this young girl and not tothem. Had 
an enemy of the Indian tribes, with whom they were at war, been 
about to make a descent upon them they could have foreseen 
and foretold it by the power of their magic. But of thecoming 
of this teacher of a new religion they could know nothing. The 





*This was related to me oy Susta, & Jeremy, Sept. 26, 1869. 


+Like the Egyptians, Chaldeans, e 

ey — ~ needless to say, a vessel cl with masts and yards, and sailors upon them, 
moving a! 

(These two myths illustrate the mingling of prehistoric and historic ideas in the 
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new teacher was gradually received into favor, though the 
magicians opposed him. The people received his instructions 
and submitted to the rite of baptism. The priest learned their 
tongue, and gave them the prayer-book written in what they 
call Abootiiloveégasik—ornamental mark-writing, a mark stand- 
ing for a word, and rendering it so difficult to learn that it may 
be said to be impossible. And this was manifestly done for the 
purpose of keeping the Indians in ignorance. Had their lan- 
guage been reduced to writing in the ordinary way, the Indians 
would have learned the use of writing and reading, and would 
have so advanced in knowledge as to have been able to cope 
with their more enlightened invaders, and it would have been a 
more difficult matter for the latter to have cheated them out of 
their lands, etc. 

Such was Josiah’s story. Whatever were the motives of the 
priests who gave them their pictorial writing, it is one of the 
grossest literary blunders that was ever perpetrated. It is bad 
enough for the Chinese, whose language is said to be monosyl- 
labic and unchanged by grammatical inflection. But Micmac is 
partly syllabic, “endless,” in its compounds and grammatical 
changes, and utterly incapable of being represented by signs. 





THE BEAUTIFUL BRIDE, 


WHOSE FACE WAS WHITE AS SNOW, HER CHEEKS AS RED AS 
BLOOD, AND HER HAIR AS BLACK AND GLOSSY 
AS A RAVEN’S PLUME.* 


An aged couple resided alone in the forest with their only 
son. The young man provided for his parents by hunting. One 
day he brought down a crow with his arrow, and the snow 
was stained and reddened with the blood of the bird. As the 
young man gazed upon the three brilliant colors thus brought 
together in contrast before him, he was struck with the singu- 
lar beauty of the combination. Would, thought he, that I 
could find a girl whose tresses wese jetty and glossy as the 
raven’s wing, whose skin was white as the driven snow, and 
whose cheeks were crimson as the blood that stainsit. I would 
marry such a girl, could I find her. When he came home, he 
told his mother what had passed through his mind. His mother 
informs him that such a girl there is. but her home is far away, 
too far for a winter’s travel, but when summer comes he may 
go and fetch her. He resolves to do so, and it occupies his 








*Related to me by Ben Brooks, who heard it long 
but is quite sure it was manufactured by Indians o 
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mind much. Meanwhile he pursues his vocation as a hunter; 
he becomes absorbed with other matters and forgets his beau- 
ideal of beauty. Spring comes and summer, and one day while 
he is exploring the forest in quest of game, he encounters a 
well-dressed, good-looking man, who salutes him in a friendly 
way and enquires what he is about out there. He tells him he 
is in quest of venison for the use of the household. “Well,” 
rejoins the stranger, “of what were you thinking about so much 
last winter?” It took the young man some time to recollect 
himself. Finally he recalled to mind the circumstance of the 
dead crow, and the wish that had passed through his mind re- 
specting the beauty of the girl he would like to marry, and 
what his mother had told him. He related the whole affair to 
the stranger, who assures him that he knows of such a girl, 
and can guide him to the place where she lives and assist him 
in the important business of winning her for his bride. 

This stranger is a Migumoowesoo, and the young man accepts 
his proposal, and goes home to inform his parents and make 
preparations for the journey. Having made all his arrange- 
ments, he starts oft and soon is joined by his friend of super- 
natural prowess. On they go in company until, after several 
days’ travel, they come out to the borders of a large, long lake. 
About midway from one extremity to the other on the shore of 
this beautiful sheet of water is a large wigwam, inhabited by 
an old man. He receives them kindly, inquires whither they 
are going, and what their object 1s. The Migumoowesoo an- 
swers for his young friend, and Glooscap (four itis no other than 
he), does not disapprove of the adventure, but gives a word of 
encouragement. But they must cross the lake, however, and 
they see no means of transit. But the old veteran offers to lend 
them a canoe, and accompanies them to the shore, where they 
are directed to step upon a small island, which is covered wit 
trees and rocks, and are told that this is his canoe. As soon as 
they embark and unmoor, the island craft moves off by magic 
and glides over the glassy surface of the lake, without sail, 
rudder or oar, and conveys them straight to the opposite and 
distant shore. There they land and moor their ship, and start 
upon their distant journey through the forest. They had passed 
one danger, of which they had received timely warning from 
Glooscap. This was a huge skunk (a necromancer under the 
form of this animal), who had taken up his position on the ex- 
tremity of a point of land which ran far out into the lake, and 
which it would be necessary for them to go around. There he 
stood, as they approached, all ready to deluge, stifle and drown 
them as they passed. But the Migumoowesoo was too many 
guns for him. Making ready a suitable cord with a slip-knot, 
with a movement sudden and adroit, he rendered powerless 
this magician’s means of offense and defense, by cording the 
orifice of his unsavory reservoir, and they passed the enchanted 
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lace unscathed.* Not far had they proceeded on terra firma 
fore they encountered a man with a strongly-built, muscular 
frame who was chopping logs. Seeing no means of conveyin 
these logs to the shore, they ask him how this is accomplished. 
‘I take them on my back,” is his answer... He then enquires 
whither they are going and what their business is. They tell 
him, and he proposes to accompany them. To this proposal 
they agree, and the three go on together. 


They soon come up to another man, who is hopping along 
on one foot, the other being tied close up to his body. They 
enquire why he ties up his leg. “Too keep from running too 
swiftly,” he answers. ‘Were I to untie my leg,” says he, “I 
would go round the world in four minutes.’ “Pet us see you 
run,” they reply. Whereupon he unties his leg, and, presto! he 
is out of sight, and in a few moments he returns from the oppo- 
site direction, having run, in the meantime, around the whole 
world. On learning the object and destination of the party he 
offers to go with them, and his company is cheerfully accepted. 


They next came up with a man of portly size and mien, whose 
nostrils are carefully closed and guarded. ‘What is the mean- 
ing of all this?” he was asked. “I thus hold back the storm 
and restrain the whirlwind,” he replied. “Let us see a display 
of your power,” says the superhuman guide of the party. Im- 
mediately he releases the pent-up winds, and they rush forth to 
the work of destruction, tearing up the earth, overturning the 
rocks, and smashing the forest. This man also joins the party. 


In due time they reach a wide and beautiful river, meander- 
ing through an extensive meadow, which runs parallel to a 
chain of high mountains, at whose base is a perpendicular bluff, 
and midway between which and the meadow is a large Indian 
town. The inhabitants are well-clad, of goodly stature, and 
commanding mien. ‘The travelers make their way to the chief’s 
lodge, share his hospitality, answer his enquiries, and make 
known their errand. They have been informed that in that 
town dwells a beautiful girl, whose skin is as white as snow, 
whose cheeks are red as blood, and whose hair black and glossy 
as the raven’s plumes, and this young man has come to woo and 
win her and make her his bride. They are informed that the 
story of the girl is correct, but the task of gaining her hand 
and heart will be a difficult and dangerous one. He must enter 
the lists with the other suitors, and contend with them in certain 
athletic games, and the winner will be awarded the prize. The 
terms are accepted, and after several days of feasting and prep- 
aration the contest begins. First they dance, and the Migumoo- 
wesoo beats the rest. Then they run; another party produces 





*The opening of the sack which containa the fetid fluid, which is the same in both 
male and female of this disagreeable animal, is projected in the form of a tube when 
the animal is about to discharge his bile. 
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a runner who has to confine one leg on all ordinary occasions. 
They are let loose and start for a run around the globe, but our 
triend’s comrade comes in four minutes ahead of the other com- 
petitors and wins the day. Next they engage in feats of 
strength—lifting, pitching rocks, wrestling, and pulling at each 
other at square angles, grabbing with their hands a piece of 
wood. Our log-lugging friend carries off the palm in all these 
exercises. One more trial completes the contest. They must 
coast down the side of that mountain, and leap the boundin 
precipice with their sleds, and the one who reaches the aiieat 
unscathed carries off the beautiful girl. Two parties volunteer 
for the dangerous experiment—the Migumoowesoo and his 
young friend and two other men of mighty magic. The whole 
village turns out to witness the exciting scene. Down from the 
beetling battlements dart the sleds, and as the Migumoowesoo 
and his charge reach the verge of the cliff, he utters a shout 
and down they dart to the ground all right and ride on their 
headlong way through the village, and far out upon the grassy 
mead that lines and adorns the banks of the broad flowing 
rivex. The other party dash headlong over the cliff and are 
killed. 

The contest is now ended, the young stranger receives the 
prize and celebrates the wedding feast. The party then leave 
for home, bearing away the beautiful bride. Not bor, however, 
have they proceeded when a terrific roar and crashing is heard 


thundering in their rear. They look around and are horror- 
stricken at the sight. A terrific whirlwind, conjured up by the 
magicians of the village, is bearing down upon them, plowing 
up the earth, rending the rocks, overturning the trees and snap- 
ping them like pipe-stems, as it comes on. Now comes in play 
the prowess of the comrade with the mighty breath. he 
plugs are withdrawn from his nasal gw and the storm is let 


loose, and whirlwind meets whirlwind in mid-forest, and min- 
gles heaven and earth in their rage. But the retreating party 
are again triumphant. Tempest turns on tempest, and storm 
chases back the storm, sweeping away everything in its course, 
sending the village to atoms and destroying all the inhabitants. 

The party now proceedat their leisure. Each comrade drops 
off as he reaches his home. The Migumoowesoo, his young 
friend and his bride reach the lake, and embark on board the 
magical canoe and are swiftly conveyed tothe other side. There 
Glooscap meets and greets them. They relate their adventures 
and are kindly entertained. Afterwards they go on. The 
superhuman guide slides off to his home and the young couple 
arrive safe, to cheer and delight the aged, anxious pair. And 
the story ends. 
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MYTHS OF THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 
By Rev. M. EEtus. 


Herewith I give some of their own ideas of the origin of cer- 
tain objects: 

Thunder and Lightning.—The general belief has been that 
these are caused by a great bird, which flaps its wings and 
thus causes the noise; and some point to trees which have been 
struck by lightning, and say that the bird touched these trees 
with its wings, and that thus they were torn to pieces. The 
head of this thunder-bird is often pictured on various articles, 
especially those which were used in war, to inspire the warrior 
with courage. It is also sometimes figured on dishes and other 
articles. 

There is also at Eneti, on the Skokomish reservation, an ir- 
regular basaltic rock, about three feet by three feet and four 
inches, and a toot and a half high. On one side there has been 
hammered a face, said to be the representation of the face of 
the thunder-bird, which could also cause storms. The two eyes 
are about six inches in diameter and four inches apart, and the 
nose ahout nine inches long. It is saia to have been made by 
some man a long time ago, who felt very badly, and went and 
sat on the rock, and with another stone hammered out the eyes 
and nose. For a long time they believed that if the rock was 
shaken it would cause rain, probably because the thunder-bird 
was angry. They have now about lost faith in it, so much so 
that a few years ago they formed a boom of logs around it, 
many of which struck it. That season was a very stormy one, 
and many of the older Indians said, ““No wonder, as the rock is 
shaken all the time.” It is on the beach, facing the water, 
where it is flooded before the tide is full, though not at low tide, 
and the impressions are gradually being worn away by the 
water. 

A fable of the Twanas says that long ago the Daswailopsh 
mountain had two wives, Mt. Ranier being one and a mountain 
near Hood’s Canal being the other, These latter two mountains 
— and Mt. Ranier moved away, and now they always 

ght by means of thunder and lightning. 

The Sun.—The Twanas have the following two legends in 
regard to the origin of this luminary, both, however, I believe 
being to them more a matter of legendary than real beliet. 
First. A woman had a son who ran away from home. After 
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a little she went after him, but could not find him. Her people 
went after her, found her, and brought her back. They did not 
know what beeame of her son until a short time afterward they 
beheld him, having been changed into the real sun, coming up 
from the east. This is the origin of the sun. 

Second. A woman having no husband had a son, who, being 
left in charge of its grandmother, who was blind, was stolen 
away by two women who carried him very far away, where 
they brought him up, and he grew very fast and became their 
husband. His children were the trees, the cedar-tree being the 
favorite one. His mother in the mean-time sent messengers, 
the cougar, panther, and some birds, who went everywhere on 
the land searching for him except to this place, where they 
could not go on account of a very difficult place in the road, 
which was liable to come together and crush whatever passed 
through. At last, the blue-jay made the attempt, and was 
almost killed, being caught by the head, nearly crushing it, and 
thus causing the top-knot on it. It, however, found the son, a 
man grown, and induced him to leave his present home and re- 
turn to his mother. When they came to this difficult place in 
the road, he fixed it, and did good wherever he went. When 
his mother found that he was lost at first, she was very sorry, 
and gathered his clothes together, pressed from them some 
water, wished it to become another boy, and, being very good, 
her wish was granted. He was a little boy when his older 
brother returned. They were both somewhat like God, in that 
they could do what they wished. The older brother said to the 
younger one, “I will make you into the moon to rule the night, 
and I will be the sun to rule the day.” ‘The next day he arose 
in the heavens, but was so hot that he killed the fish in the sea, 
causing the water to boil, and also the men on the land. Find- 
ing that this would not do, he retired, and his brother tried to 
be the sun and succeeded, as the sun is at present, while the 
older brother became the moon, to rule the night. 

The Clallams have the following legend about the sun. A 
long time ago there was only one woman in the world, but no 
man. She made the image of a man of gum, set it up, and 
wished it to become alive and be her husband. She went to 
sleep, and life came to it. Having been formed of gum, how- 
ever, he was very sensitive to the heat of the sun, this heat 
having been much greater then than now. He worked when 
it was cool and rested in the shade when it was hot. One da 
he went a-fishing, and told his wife to look out for him if it 
should become hot; but she went to sleep and did not do so. 
The heat became intense, and he died. His sons were angry 
at the sun for this. One of them made a bow and very many 
arrows. He shot them up towards the sun, and they formed a 
chain or rope, on which the ya ascended, and there they found 
a prairie land. They first asked of the geese, who could then 
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talk, “Where is the man who killed our father?” The geese 
pointed in one direction and said, “Yonder.” The boys went 
in the direction indicated, and arrived at a house where two 
blind women lived, into which they entered and sat down. As 
one of the women gaye some food to her companion, one of the 
boys took it. “Have you received your food?” said the first 
woman to the other. he latter said “No,” whereupon both of 
them wondered what had become of it. Soon one of the boys 
said he had taken it, and then he asked, ““Where is the man who 
killed our father?” The women replied, “Farther on,” and gave 
them a very small basket, in which were six salmon berries. 
The boys went on, and soon found some swailows who could 
talk; and again they asked, “Where is the man who killed our 
father?” The swallows said, “In yonder house.” The boys 
went to the house, and there they found an old man piling pitch 
wood on a very hot fire, so hot that it nearly roasted the boys, 
and this was what made it hot on the earth. They gave the 
old man the six salmon berries, which became very many and 
swelled within him, and thus killed him. The fire then went 
down somewhat, and it has not been so hot on the earth since 
that time. 

They supposed that the sun really rose and set, and had no 
idea that the world really turned over, as they have been lately 
taught. 


Wind they supposed was caused by the breath of a great be- 
ing, who blew with his mouth. In this they reasoned from 
analogy, as a man can with his breath cause a small wind. . 


Cold they supposed to be caused by our getting farther away 
from the sun in the winter, for they suppose that the sun is 
much farther off when it is low than when it is high, and that 
the cold regions are away from the sun, hence, that we are near 
these cold regions in the winter. 


Echpse.—An eclipse of the sun almost annular occured about 
1875, which gave me an opportunity te learn some of their 
ideas about it. They formerly, as near as I can learn, supposed 
that a whale was eating up the sun. At the time of the eclipse, 
several of the women and old persons told me that they stopped 
work, went to their houses and prayed in their minds to God. 
Many wished to know what I thought was the cause of it. 


PROVERBS OF THE CLALLAMS. 


Do not laugh at an old man: It you do and he talks back to 
you, you will die. 

Do not steal a woman in the day-time, or the sky will see you 
and you will die; but you may steal her at night if she is not 
another man’s wife. 
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PROVERBS OF THE TWANAS. 


When any one plays with you, you must never say naughty 
words to him. 

“ not sit on a rock; if you do you will not grow fast. (Not 
true. 

Do not point at the rainbow; it vou do, the finger which you 
use for this purpose will become sore. (Not true.) 

Honor your father and your mother. 

Never see any old people going to carry water without get- 
ting the bucket and going in their stead. 

Never laugh at the aged; if you do, they will curse you; but 
if you do not, they will bless you. 


When you hear a man telling his son to be good, go and listen, 
and do as he says. “As an example of this teaching,” wrote a 
school-boy to me, “I will relate the following: There were two 
boys who were playmates. One said that his parents always 
talked bad to him, and he never felt happy; but the other said 
that his parents talked good to him and he always felt happy. 
Afterwards the latter went near the house of the former when his 

arents were talking to him. He listened to all that was said, 
Fept the advice and did as was said; he was a good boy, while 
the other was a bad one, and what the bad boy oslled a bad 
talk was in reality a good one.” The same informant put the 
words “not true” in parenthesis at the close of two of the prov- 
erbs. 


FABLES OF THE TWANAS. 


The Pheasant and the Raven.—The raven had a trap and 
caught very many fish, but would not give any to the pheasant. 
At last the pheasant went to hunt deer. While on his way a 
deer met him, driven by aman. The pheasant killed it, and 
when he was skinning it, the man stood watching him and said, 
“Well, pheasant, you can shoot straight.” But the pheasant 
thought it was not so. When the man saw that the pheasant 
was not proud, he said that the latter would be able to carry 
the deer nearly home, but added that when he should nearly 
reach his house it would become very heavy. Thus it proved 
to be, for when he was almost home, it became so heavy that 
he could not carry it. He laid it down, and his wife came and 
helped him. When the raven heard that the pheasant had 
killed a deer, he sent his sons to carry some fish to the pheas- 
ant, so that he might receive some meat in return; but when 
they were going into the pheasant’s house, the pheasant drove 
them out. Then the raven told his children to fight with the 
children of the pheasant; and they had a battle. The raven’s 
children threw fishes at the pheasant’s children, who in retura 
threw the grease of the deer at the raven’s children. The raven 
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sat between the two armies, and when the little pheasants threw 
any grease the raven caught it and ate it. 

After a time the raven went to hunt deer. While he was 
hunting he met a deer, driven by the same man whom the 
pheasant had met. The raven shot the deer and killed it. While 
he was skinning it, the man, acting as if he were surprised, 
said, “The raven'can shoot straight.” The raven was proud, 
and said, “I can shoot straight because I am a raven.” When 
he was about to carry the deer home, the man said that when 
ses he should almost reach his house, it would turn into somethin 

else. And when the raven had got nearly home, he drop a 
his game and went and told his wife where to find it. She 
went to the place where the deer had been left, but when ae 
arrived she found that it had all turned to rotten wood. 

The school-boy who furnished me with the foregoing fable, 
and also with the next one, had read some of Atsop’s fables, with 
the morals added, and ventured to make the following applica- 
tion: “I think this fable teaches us not to be stingy or proud. 
The raven was so and lost his deer, but the pheasant was not 
and secured his.” 




















About a Woman.—At one time there was a woman living at 
her father’s house, aud after a while a man came by night, and 
took her for his wife, but soon afterwards deserted her. After 
a time, she took some of her father’s slaves and went to the 
other side of the water to hunt for him, but was unable to find 
him. Next she started to return home. After having gone 
- some distance, she lookcd down on the bottom of the canoe, and 

saw a man smiling at her. She knew it was her husband. He 
pulled her down and the slaves saw her no more. Sometime 
afterwards she made a visit to her parents. At a second visit 
a child was born to her. On a third visit her face was covered 
with some kind of moss. During her second visit her parents 
wished to deceive the man; hence they took a slave, with a 
face exactly like that of the married woman, and started to 
carry her tothe man. But a sea gull cried out and said, that 
it was not the right woman; so they took the true wife and A 
restored her to her husband. This man killed a great many 
fishes and sent them to his father-in-law. After a time the 
woman died ; and after that a voice was heard crying, which 
was the woman’s voice. When this woman’s tribe go off to 
sea, they always capsize.* 


















CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE TWANAS. 


A Kolsid Indian and a Wolf.—One day a woman espied a 
wolf swimming across Kolsid Bay. She told her husband, who, 
wishing to have the skin, went to kill the wolf, but his wife 


















*NoTs.—Some of the Indians believe this to be true. 
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begged him not to do so. The man rowed out to the wolf and 
patted him on the head with his paddle. The wolf looked at 
him, and threw his ears back as if he would beg for his life. 
At last they both reached the shore, whereupon the wolf did 
not run ‘away from the man, but stood looking at him with his 
ears back. The man, wishing to deceive the wolf, said: “I did 
not wish to kill you, but was afraid you might drown, so I came 
to help you across, Now, for a reward I ask this :—you must 
drive as many deer to me as you can”. So the wolf went off 
into the woods, and drove home deer until the man’s house was 
filled with meat. Every time the wolf came home, he drove 
home a deer. 

There was once a great hunter (who, the narrator said, was 
his father’s brother). At one time, when out hunting, he found 
two young wolves, which he thought he might tame, so that 
they might assist him in hunting deer. He brought them home, 
but until they were grown he killed no deer. When they were 
partly grown he took them out with him. While they were 
going along, they found the mother wolf, and as the man 
wished ‘the cubs to grow fast, he took her home, too. After 
that this hunter never failed to kill deer. “This,” said the nar- 
rator, “only shows how animals can understand, and act well to 
those who are kind to them.” 


Although there is something fabulous, at least in the first of 
these stories, if not in both, yet they may show how the Indian 
dogs were first obtained by domesticating wolves. 
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PERFORATED SKULLS FROM MICHIGAN. 


By FREDERICK STARR. 


In his well-known article on Platycnemism,* Mr. Gillman 
describes a considerable number of skulls, from mounds on the 
Sable and Rouge Rivers, which were perforated by a single 
drilled circular hole. He then says: “I have since heard of a 
skull having been found near Saginaw, Michigan, which pre- 
sented this peculiarity, but in this case there were three perfora- 
tions, arranged triangularly, cocoa-nut fashion.” 

Within the past year Mr. Isaac M. Bates, of Detroit, has 
made an interesting discovery, and has, at my request, supplied 
me with the facts, which are presented below. 

Within the city limits ot Detroit, is an old Indian burial place. 
At one time or another, remains of some forty individuals have 





*The Mound-builders and Platycnemism in Michi . Henry Gillman. - 
a ot y' gan. ry n. Smith 
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been discovered in various excavations made for building pur- 
poses, sewers, etc A variety of relics have also been found: 
hard copper knives, beads, awls, axes, copper kettles, bone fish 
hooks, needles, stone axes, celts, flint arrow and spear heads, 
pipes, etc. One article of silver, as large asa silver dollar, very 
thin, perfectly round, with straight marks from the center to the 
rim, was also found. 

Mr. Bates and two friends made an exeavation in a vacant | 
lot located within the area of this old cemetery. They came 
upon a curious and interesting burial spot. At a depth of two 
feet, five skulls were found, lying in a circle, tacing the center. 
Within this circle were ashes and charcoal,—evidence of a fire; 
but the bones were not at all burned. The skulls were all laid 
on their left side and under each was a little heap of bones. 
Mr. Bates says: “a bundle of bones”, because the position of 
the bones was such as to — that they had been tied to- 
gether in a bundle by some binding, now lost by decay. The 
bones were probably those of the skeleton belonging with the 
heads above them, although there was not in any case a complete 
skeleton preserved. It is probable that the bones were gath- 
ered after exposure of the bodies on scaffolds or otherwise, and 
then arranged and buried as here found. 

Of these five skulls three were perforated, and perforated, 
not with a single hole like those found by Mr. Gillman, but with 
three like the one from Saginaw to which he refers in the pas- 
sage quoted. The three holes are drilled directly on top of the 
skull, are arranged in the form of a triangle and are half an inch 
orso apart. In diameter they range from one-third to one-half 
inch. The two unperforated skulls are smaller and more deli- 
cate than these three and were evidently skulls of young per- 
sons or females. Of the perforated skulls two had “double 
teeth” in front. Mr. Bates says the third may have ‘had also. 
(It is no longer in Detroit and some uncertainty exists in the 
matter.) e dentition of the other two skulls is normal. The 
perforated skulls were fu// of earth and = quite closely 

acked. It is probable that this filling is the result of natural 
¢auses, though Mr. Bates feels that it was done intentionally at 
the time of the burial. 

The eons of the holes was certainly post mortem. Their 
object is hardly satisfactorily explained. e have called atten- 
‘tion to ap ag _ vee other information regarding the oc- 
currence of such 8 and suggestions a the purpose 
of the perforations may be bemeon by th ie 
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COMPARISON OF RELICS IN ONTARIO AND 
NEW YORK. 


By W. M. BEaucHAmp. 


Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN recently spoke in high terms 
of the work and collections of the Canadian Institute, of Toron- 
to, Canada, whose excellent reports are becoming familiar to 
many in the United States. I have had occasion to study all 
these closely, because of the well-chosen relations of much of 
that province to the Iroquois district of New York, and may 
take notice of some points of interest. Although this collection, 
the growth of four years, is not yet large, it has that feature so 
valuable tp every working archeologist, of representing the 
local forms of a district, with just sufficient outside material for 


roper comparison. ‘The field is the region between Lake 
uron and the west end of the St. Lawrence River, but the 
portion of the highest interest and that most thoroughly ex- 
plored, lies mainly north and west of Toronto, being the historic 


domains of the Huron, Petun, and neutral nations, all of which 
were conquered by the Iroquois in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and a large portion transported to New York. Per- 
haps more than most others I studied this collection, because I 
had long been familiar with similar sites and articles, and was 
thus prepared to notice the many differences and resemblances, 
a few of which will be here mentioned.” 

Most recent articles differ little from those south of Lake 
Ontario. Beads, bracelets, brooches, rings, copper and iron 
implements and utensils are much the same. There is even a 
lead pipe, but none of iron or brass, as in New York, nor are 
there many articles of later date than 1650. If any such are 
found they are from recent camps, or have been lost by travel- 
ers, though some may be expected at some late Iroquois villages. 
The homes of the + Kaan of course, produce none of these. 
One feature of the copper kettles found in the ossuaries, or 
bone-pits, is hardly creditable to the Canadian Indians, at least 
the Hurons. When placed in graves they were almost univer- 
sally perforated in the bottom, to render them useless, and so 
prevent robbery of the tomb. Apparently they were just as 

ood in the spirit world. I have known no such instances in 
ew York, where the dead seemed to need as good articles as 
could be had, when any were interred with them. But this 
practice was variable, and neither in New York nor Canada 
were articles always placed in the tomb. In the country of the 
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_Mohawks I have seen one recent implement which I have not 
observed elsewhere. They used pieces of rolled copper as fine 
saws, making small teeth along the edge. Triangular copper 
arrows belong to recent Iroquois sites in New York, but were 
not of early introduction into Canada. Iron arrow-heads were 
furnished to the Western Indians late in the seventéenth century 
by the French, but they are rarely found. The Cayugas also 
used iron fish-hooks, which I have observed on no other sites, 
but iron axes were almost everywhere coeval with the coming 
ot Europeans. 

Unfinished articles are not showy, but are always interesting, 
and of these the Canadian Institute has a good lot; the most 
notable being unfinished stone beads. Huron and Iroquois sites 
seldom abound in ftint arro.’s, and these are usually slender and 
triangular in New York The truth seems to be that the Hu- 
ron and Iroquois were not fond of working in stone, much pre- 
ferring horn, bone and clay. When the Five Nations began 
to use rolled copper for arrows, they invariably made these of 
the long, triangular form. The cabinet has a fair assortment of 
flint arrows, but a large proportion of these are from the United 
States. Spear heads, too, come from the older camps and 
graves; and many large flint implements are from islands in 
the St. Lawrence. 

While bone and horn articles are rare on the earlier sites of 
Canada and New York, they abound on those of the Huron 
and Iroquois, which come later. This may tavor the theory 
that this family was partly derived from the Eskimo, for the dis- 
tinction is very marked. The flint perforator or drill disappears 
and is replaced by the bone or horn awl. Gouges, chisel adzes 
are made of the same materials, and ornaments are carved in 
these. A walrus tooth has been found in the country of the 

_Hurons and another in a fort near the St. Lawrence river. A 
bone mask from the country of the Petuns corresponds with 
New York specimens of a little later day, but which are 
wrought in stone. On both sides of Lake Ontario, ground and 
perforated pieces of human skulls probably a little earlier. 

Barbed bone fish-hooks may be mostly earlier than the sev- 
enteenth century. Out of four known to me, and all belonging 
to the Huron-Iroquois family, but one can certainly be placed as 
late as A. D. 1600. A fine one belonging to the Institute has 
no determined age, not having come from a village. It is the 
largest I have seen, and has the usual knob at the head of the 
shaft, and the inside barb, as in most modern forms. Recent 
bone ornaments are fewer than in New York, for the reasons 
already given. From the same cause the small wampum is 
rare, the Iroquois themselves, nearer the sea shore, having none 

of this until the early part of the seventeenth century. Shell 

beads of any kind were little known in Ontario, and the interior 
ot New York, before the coming of the whites, as a thorough 
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examination has shown. A large proportion of the Canadian 
shell beads are of the disk variety, though the small belt wam- 
pum was used to some extent in the later days of the Huron 
Confederacy. The Jesuits often called this “poreelain”, but did 
not confine the term to this. Apparently, the recent engraved 
shell gorgets had not 
reached the Hurons 
before their over- 
throw, nor did the 
Iroquois obtain them 
until some time later. 
Ornaments of shell 
they soon had from 
the whites; but the 
gorgets may not have 
been known to them 
before the Cherokee 
war, or that with the 
Catawbas. Long 
beads, made from the 
columella of large sea fi 
shells, are less tre- R% 
quent than in New § 
York, 

As on the south 
side, gouges occur 
mainly on Lake On- 
tario, the St. Law- 
rence, or the larger 
water coufses, but 
stone pipes are quite 
frequent in the coun- 
try of the Petuns. 
Some years ago I 
made a drawing of a 
fine bird pipe from the 
Oneida River, New 
York, the material 
being stone, the crest- 
ed bird resembling a 
woodpecker. A fig- 
ure of this appeared 
in THe ANTIQUARIAN oy 
afterward. Fig.1. [It is given again toillustrate this article—Ep.] 
I was gratified to find its counterpart in Toronto, although in a 
battered condition. There could be no doubt of their bein 
made by the same hand ; but like many other stone pipes, this 
was done after the introduction of iron tools,—the gene ral type 
being well known. 
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The country of the Petuns, just west of the Hurons, produced 
many wy | pipes. In this one cabinet there were ninety-one 
from the Town of Nattawasaga, against eleven from all other 
parts of Simcoe County. Thus, the Petuns, who raised tobacco 
for sale, may have furnished pipes for the smokers as well. The 
clay pipes seem to embrace all the types commonly found in 
New York, and many have the quadrangular rimmed bowls, 
sometimes indented at the corners. A few weeks later, in ex- 
amining one of the two earliest Mohawk sites, occupied abovt 
A. D. 1600, I dug up one of this kind, which might have 
passed for a Huron or Neutral pipe. As this was in use soon 
after the Mohawks left the St. Lawrence, and was of a differ- 
ent clay from the pottery found with it, it may have been ob- 
tained in Canada just betore the Huron war. Those of this 
form are somewhat rare in New York, though a a 
bowl sometimes is of another type. I have a pipe bowl from 
an early site, in which the outside of the bow] is square at the 
top, with accurate angles and sloping sides. Half way down it 
becomes circular, with regular mouldings. It is tastetully orna- 
mented and has some resemblance to another form of Huron 
pipe. The more prevalent New York form, where the charac- 
ter is simple, is a circular, trumpet-like bowl. Two curious 
“white stone” pipes at once arrest attention. They are very 
slender for stone—a head projecting from the rear of the bowl— 
and are much like some of the larger clay pipes in form, differ- 
ing only in material. One is five and one half inches, and the 
other, seven and one quarter inches from tip to tip; The former 
was found at Hamilton, and the other, at Lake Medad. 

In general the earthenware north of Lakes Erie and Ontario 
presents no remarkable features, the style of ornament being 
common elsewhere. The curious forms found in the Mohawk 
and Onondaga villages of the early part of the 17th century are 
entirely lacking, and this makes it certain that this style was 
not derived by them from Huron captives. The nearest ap- 
proach to it, in ornamenting vessels with human faces or fig- 
ures, has been found near the St. Lawrence River. I was 
much interested in two specimens of pottery found between 
Niagara and Detroit, which had distinct handles from the rim, 
much like a very short jug handle. Among local specimens 
these had a decidedly foreign air, but corresponded closely with 
fragments from Missouri. I may say here that the earliest ap- 
proach to the human face on earthen vessels is seen on pottery 
from Jefferson County, N. Y., and Montreal. Three elliptical 
or circular indentations are arranged so as to represent the 
eyes and mouth, sometimes with enclosing lines. A little later 
the Mohawks and Onondagas seem to have evolved from this 
human faces and forms on their vessels. I know of no others 
who did this, but have received a fragment from a burial mound 
near Springfield, Ohio, which has the three indentations pre- 
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cisely like the New York specimens, which it resembles in 
other ways. See Fig. 2. |A specimen is given from Pennsyl- 
vania to illustrate Mr. Beauchamp’s point.—Eprror.] 

Worked steatite seems little known in the Province of On- 
tario, not at all in vessels; proving what I have always sup- 
posed, that the frequent fragments found in Central New York 
came into the state from Pennsylvania before the Iroquois oc- 
cupation. I have never known it on Iroquois sites, nor does it 
belong to the Huron. 

As in New York there are manv evidences of travel or com- 
merce. An elliptical tube of striped slate from Middlesex 
County, Ontario, is like those of the Ohio valley, being the ex- 
ceptional and short form with a groove on one side. From the 
care with which it has been worked, or from the abundance of 
the remains Middlesex County is very remarkable in its show 


of gorgets, ceremonial — or banner stones, and bird and 
bar aiculets. Of the perforated and completed gorgets in the 
Canadian Institute —Te about sixty, or more than half, are 


from this county. Out of forty bird and bar amulets nearly the 
same proportion are from Middlesex. More than this are cata- 
logued under these heads, but a few of those here entitled bar 
amulets have not the diagonal perforation at each end. This is 
an unusual number for one county, perhaps equal to the high- 
est elsewhere. The series, too, is an excellent one in its great 
variety of forms, comprising the simple “ bars,” the depressed 
and wide bird form, the high and more slender, those with pe- 
duncled eyes or ears, and those without. Some pecularities of 
occasional specimens, however, will be missed here, but many 
of these have anomalous features. The longest does not equal 
some New York specimens, nor are there any of mottled stone. 
Although sometimes reported as coming from Huron-Iroquois 
sites I have never been able to determine that they were so 
found and regard them as an earlier article, though perhaps 
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occasionally coming into the hands of a later people, as I once 
saw one suspended from the neck of an Onondaga Indian girl. 
They are so seldom found on village sites and so often on small 
camps, or where they might have been lost by hunters or trav- 
elers, that I think they had the character of the later medicine. 
The nature of the perforations tend to prove that they were 
not bound to anything, but that it is quite probable that smaller 
objects were attached to them, as in the case of the Zuni 
tetiches. 

In all the country of the Huron-Iroquois family there is a 
noticeable absence of stone axes with well worked grooves, 
showing that those Indian nations who used these had no lodge- 
ment in the territory. It is a curious circumstance that this 
should so exactly correspond, supposing such grooved axes are 
of any great antiquity. The Huron-Iroquois succeeded to a 
people whose small villages or camps were often removed, or 
who used these only for hunting and fishing, having their homes 
elsewhere, just as the Iroquois, at a later day, lived in New 
New York and hunted in Canada and Illinois. There is a wide 
difference between these earlier camps and the later towns. 
But why both these earlier hunters and these later town build- 
ers did without the grooved axe in exactly the same territory 
is not so clear. Were there any evidence of descent from the 
one to the other we might understand it better. There is noth- 
ing to show this, and to believe it at all we must suppose the 
later inhabitants to have lost many arts in gaining some others. 

As in New York, so in Ontario, the study of the remains has 
been a means of establishing movements and dates. In his 
expedition of 1615 Champlain passed many deserted clearings 
along the River Trent in Canada, abandoned because of the 
Huron war. Field work has shown how the foes withdrew 
from their frontiers or old homes on either side, so that they 
might be less accessible to their enemies. Beyond all reason- 
able question the Mohawks left the St. Lawrence for their later 
homes not many years before Champlain sailed up that -river. 
About the same time the Onondagas withdrew from Jefferson 
County, N. Y., and settled in the highlands farther south. A 
similar movement simultaneously occurred north of Lake On- 
tario, the Hurons abandoning their exposed villages near the 
lake and consolidating their strength between Lake Simcoe and 
the Georgian Bay. Sagard, one of their earliest visitors, records 
this as their policy in war. The proof of the Iroquois move- 
ment need not be given now, but it is clear and unanswerable. 
In the Province of Ontario Mr. A. F. Hunter has shown how 
and when the latter took place by a careful comparison of 
known Huron sites. Out of forty-seven Huron'villages towards 
Lake Ontario, in York and Ontario Counties, but two had any 
European articles, but among two hundred and eighteen in Sim- 
coe County, ninety-six were recent. In the same county, out 
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of one hundred and twenty-two ossuaries, fifiy showed contact 
with the white man, 

This comparison, of course, is not conclusive on every point, 
but affects the question of antiquity as well as removal ;—the 
Hurons occupying their historic territory for a period of forty 
years after discovery by the French. Some allowance may be 
made for earlier trade, when a few European articles may have 
reached their country. More than one third of their towns 
north of Lake Ontario were occupied during the first half of the 
seventeenth century; but in the earlier period it is natural to 
suppose that ay were much fewer in number, and the time ot 
occupation may be lengthened in a corresponding degree. 

As among the later New York Iroquois, earth-works were 
exceptional among the later Hurons; but farther west in On- 
tario, circular banks appear, as in New York. I think this due 
to mcreased mechanical skill, for the Iroquois stockade was an 
ingenious improvement on the defensive earth-works, although 
no one seems to have observed this. In some respects it saved 
labor, for the triple stockade. required but one row of shallow 
holes for the central posts,—the cross timbers being set on the 
ground ; and there is reason to suppose that quadruple palisades 
required no holes at all. This need not be Sicunaa now ; my 
intention being to speak, in a comparative way, only of those 
articles easily accessible, like those in the interesting cabinet of 
the Canadian Institute. 
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Correspondence. 


THE SOURCE OF THE JADE. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


The source of the jade, and closely allied minerals, found in 
America, usually in the form of implements or fragments ot 
them, is a very interesting question to many. In the “Canadian 
Record of Science,” Vol. II, No, 6, April, 1887, may be found 
an extremely valuable note upon the *‘Occurrence ot Jade in 
British Columbia. and its Employment by the Natives,” by Mr. 
George M. Dawson, of the Geological Survey of Canada, in 
which he states that not only implements, but “two partially 
worked small boulders” were found on the lower part of the 
Frazer, illustrating the manner of sawing off pieces suitable for 
making edges, etc. Doubtless many of the readers of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN are familiar with this interesting paper, which is 
well worthy of study by those interested. In this connection, I 
wish to refer to five fragments, these certainly being parts of im- 
plemenss, which were found at Umatilla, Ore., and forwarded to 
me for examination, all of which are pronounced jade by all 
mineralogists who have examined them. Two of these frag- 
ments appear to be pieces of a water-worn pebble or boulder. 
One of the worked pieces is evidently a part of an adze, having 
a portion of the edge in good condition now. This specimen is 
uniformily about three eighths of an inch thick, except at the 
edge. The other two worked specimens are three quarters of an 
inch thick, showing no part of the edge, nor is there enough to 
clearly indicate the form and size. Probably both are parts of 
axes or large celts. The five pieces vary in color, from the dark 
mottled green to medium light, and the three worked specimens 
are well wrought and polished. I intend to have other fragments 
from the same locality thoroughly analyzed. 

I do not assume to decide as to the source of these specimens 
or do anything more than state the facts as to where they were 
found and the character of the mineral, according to the best 
information obtainable. While the analysis made by Prof. O. 
W. Huntington of specimens from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
reported in American Naturalist, January, 1887, and I believe the 
general opinion of those who have investigated the subject, 
points to an Asiatic or Chinese origin of many specimens of jade 
found in various parts of this continent, this fact is not inconsist- 
ent with the existence of the same mineral 7m st¢u. What can 
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be more natural than that ancient tribes, familiar with its use in 
their Asiatic home, should, if they emigrated, diligently search 
fora material so valuable to them in daily life? In the “Hi 

of the Pacific Coast,” H. H. Bancroft, Vol. I, it is stated that the 
“shamans,” or medicine men, of one or more tribes on the coast 
made journeys twice each year into the mountains after jade, 
for the manufacture of implements, carefully concealing the lo- 
cality whence it was taken. 

Without expecting others to share in the opinion, or now 
attempting to give all the reasons for it, I am confident that jade 
exists in the mountainous regions of North America a situ, and 
that future explorations will lead to its discovery. . 

GRANVILLE TT. PIERCE. 

Somerville, Mass. 
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LOCATIONS OF MOUNDS IN WISCONSIN. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Your card of inquiry as to locations of Indians mounds in this 
vicinity is received and awaits answer. In these notes, the 
ranges are all east of the principal meridian, passing one township 
west, of Juneau County. 

On Daniel Gee's farm, town of Lisbon, animal mounds and 
others, Township 16, R. 3 East, Section 17, S. E. quarter. The 
mounds near Scott & Buckley’s former mill site, of which I gave 
you notes, are located in T, 17, R. 3 E., Sec. 19, N. E. quarter. 
I am also informed of a large circular mound beyond this, lo- 
cated about T. 17, R. 2 E, Sec. 13, in N. E. quarter ef S. E. quarter. 
Three long ranges we visited near Little Yellow River are located, 
as near as I could make out on the map, T, 17, R. 3, Section 
23, N. E. quarter of S. E. quarter. The one we visited before 
that with Mr. Mason, which was much obliterated, was located 
in T. 17, R. 3,Sec. 29, S. E. quarter. I was told to-day of a fine 
man mound that had been plowed over years ago. Indian boys 
called it the Big Indian. It was about 80 feet long, in the form 
of a cross, i, e., arms extended on each side, and with the head 
clearly marked. It was located T. 17, R. 3, Sec. 14, S. W. quar- 
ter. Between this and the lower mounds, on the same side of 
the Little Yellow River, are some scattered circular mounds. I 
have word also of a fine circular mound located in T. 16, R. 3, 
Sec, 20, S. E, querter. Mr. Joseph Cartis, one of our oldest 
deer-hunters, has reported to me very enthusiastically a site of 
mounds on the east side of Cranberry River, on high land. He 
pronounces thdm very fine indeed. He does not know whether 
any are animal. They are reached from Necedah. Their loca- 
tion is T. 19, R. 3, Sec. 23, N. W. quarter. 

The above are all near to streams. Mr. Mason reported'tome 
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this morning one that he came across while hunting, which is 
located near no river, but near a marsh. . He did not have time 
to examine it carefully, He thinks it isa bird mound. It is 
located T. 17, R. 3, Sec. 5, S. E. quarter. 

These mounds all lie in a breadth of only six miles from east 
to west, and eighteen miles north to south; yet this is probably 
only a partial list. The parties reporting them have identified 
the several locations on the sectional map of Juneau County, and 
I think you will find them correct to the quarter section. 


A. A. Youne. 
New Lisbon, Wis. 


rs’ 
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WHO FIRST MADE MAPLE SUGAR? 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Some years ago I saw the statement that “maple sugar was 
first made in New England in 1737.” It set me thinking, for I 
had imagined we had the art from the Indians. In Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia it is stated that it “ was first made in New 
England in 1752, and from thence soon spread to the other 
provinces,” I wrote to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, and the Librarian replied that “it was derived from the 
Indians; see Sparks’ Am. Biog., Life of Sebastian Rale.” I got 
Father Rale’s Life, and the reference was that “ Rale would have 
no condiment to his rough and plain food but a little maple 
sugar.” Any one might have “guessed” as much, and I take it 
as a mere guess; and Sparks was nothing of an antiquarian. 
Then I wrote to Parkman. His “Jesuits in America” says noth- 
ing of it, except that he hints that marauding Mohawk parties 
coming to Canada would have maple sugar among their stores 
of food carried. Probably a mere “guess” again. He wrote me 
that he thought Appleton was wrong, but wanted more time to 
look it up. I have not heard from him since. 

Next I wrote to Bancroft. He told much about the Indians of 
the Pacific coast—their rude manufactures, etc., but gave no infor- 
mation about either Indians or whites making maple sugar on the 
Atlantic coast! He replied to me that his knowledge of maple 
sugar “did not go further back than his childish recollections in 
New England.” There the matter at present rests with me. 


I thoroughly believe it was first made only as recently as last 
century. Because (1), nothing is ever heard of it for the first 
century of the settlement of New England; (2) the “Jesuit 
Memorials” say nothing of it; (3) those who speak of 1737 and 
1752 must have some knowledge on the subject; with me, the 
authorities were independent and years apart; (4) Squando 
taught the Pilgrims to plant corn, but they had to eat their 
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jdhnny-cakes without the syrup. He would have given them 
that if he could. I want light. WitiiaM Wye SmITH. 
Neromasket, Ontario. 


The editor thinks that maple sugar was made in prehistoric times. He 
has {discovered emblematic mounds in the midst of sugar maples, which 
conveyed the idea that they were built by the Mound-builders while they © 
were making sugar. They contained the totems of different tribes assem- 
bled together. Most of these are at the headwaters of certain streams, as, 
for instance, at the headwaters of the Milwaukee River, near Great Bend ; 
also at the headwaters of the Rock River, at Mayville; and of the Craw- 
fish, near Beaver Dam, in the township of Oak Grove; also at Sugar River, 
and in various points along the Wisconsin River. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY AMONG THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
INDIANS. 


Editor? American Antiquarian: 


It is natural to suppose that in colonial times Indians could 
be found in South Carolina who were the owners of negro 
slaves. I have, however, never seen but one instance of the kind 
mentioned. In the “History of the Old Cheraws,” by the Right 
Rev. Alexander Gregg, D. D., there appears a notice which was 
published in Zhe South Carolina Gazette during the year 1748. 
The notice is about a “negro fellow” taken up by an overseer on 
an island Uchee Island. The negro’s account of himself was 
that “he belonged formerly to Mr. Fuller, and was by him sold 
to Billy, king of the Pedee Indians; that the Catawba Indians 
took him from King Billy, and carried him to their nation, and 
that in endeavoring to make his escape Catawbas he was lost in 
the woods, and had been so a consiberable time before he was 
taken.” The notice gives a nescription of the negro. 

McDonaLp FurMAN. 

Ramsey, Sumter County, S. C. 





ASH HEAPS AND STRATIFIED MOUNDS IN OHIO. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The prominent objectionable feature as to the animal origin of 
the ash heaps is the immense quantity. True, the bulk is largely 
made up of foreign matter, which may be explained by the 
heterogeneous character of the materials gathered with the 
ashes, Still, in view of the marvellous reduction of the human 
body under excessive heat, we find the quantity of pure ashes 
too great to sustain a hypothesis based upon an animal origin. 
I present another theory, Assuming that fire-worship was ob- 
served here, can these heaps be the accumulations of ashes re- 
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sulting from long continued sacred fires? If the fire was held 
sacred, the ashes very naturally would claim a certain share of 
attention. Moreover, on this hypothesis we can acconnt for the 
presence of votive offerings and the religious solicitude exhibited 
in their preservation. 

I notice that Prof. Putnam reports horizontal strata as the pre- 
vailing form of mounds in his explorations on the Little Miami. 
In my experience, the form of the mound governs in this matter. 
Thus, in the platform and terrace mound, the strata are horizon- 
tal, but in the hemispherical or cone form, the strata are uniformly 
curved; S. H. Bink.ey, 
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“DAVENPORT WARE.” 
Editor American Antiquarian - 


In your researches after material of antiquarian interest, you 
have undoubtedly met with authorities on ceramics, and will 
perhaps kindly respond to an enquiry as follows, or mention 
some book where I can get the information. We have in our 
family a set of china which, we are informed, is “Davenport 
ware.” It appears to have been made in the infancy of the art 
of decoration, and is about as ugly and archaic as dishes can be. 
Now, what is Davenport ware? where and when made? There 
is a report that it is now regarded as among the most unique 
and valuable of china. 

I append a description of this ware to enable the ceramic critic 
to judge ot its character: The china is white. A saucer will have 
three dark blue triangles of solid color. These occupy nearly 
half the dish, leaving three white spaces, in which is painted a 
crude flower with its leaves. The colors here are red, yellow 
and green. There are flourishes of gilding on the blue and else- 
where. There is no manufacturers’ mark beyond a few figures, 
and on some specimens nothing. 

With apologies for troubling you if the enquiry chances to be 
without interest, I am, very sincerely, 

Mrs. Louisa PALMER SMITH. 

Glenburn, Pennsylvania. 


Will some of our readers answer Mrs. Smith ?—Eb. 





THE BOOMERANG AND BOW AND ARROW. 


Editorial. 


DID THE BOOMERANG PRECEDE THE BOW AND 
ARROW? 


The study of the primitive relics brings us at times into the 
presence of strange objects—objects which are strange in mate- 
rial, in shape and in use, but whose prevalence is acknowledged 
by all. Such is the case with the boomerang, and to a certain 
extent the war club. The boomerang is a singular implement. 
It is but a crooked stick, which is generally used for throwing, 
and is with some tribes very effective as a hunting weapon, It 
was once supposed to have been used only by Australians, but 
is now acknowledged to be quite widely distributed. To be 
sure, the peculiar kind of boomerang which is so noticeable in 
that country may not be very common, but weapons which are 
similar to these have been found in many countries, and so we 
may class them among the common primitive weapons. The 
Australian has a faculty of shaping his weapon so that it will 
turn in its course, fly at different angles and return almost to 
the spot where the thrower stands. Very few have been able 
to imitate it. . A writer, however, in one of the late numbers of 
Scribner's Magazine,* speaks of manufacturing one of these im- 
plements and: surprising the natives by his dexterous use of it. 
The interesting thing about the boomerang is that it is found 
among people who are in a very primitive condition, so low, ill 
formed and ignorant that their name has become a synonym for 
“imbecility.”t Here, however, the throwing-stick has attained 
its highest development, 

The enquiry is whether the boomerang did not precede the 
bow and arrow in the development of primitive art, and whether 
this is not a reason for its superior excellence in the hands of the 
Australians. In reference to this point we have a few words to 
say. 

I. In the first place, the boomerang is only one of a series, 
all of them throwing-sticks, but this the best. We here call 





*Scribner’s for March, 1890, p. i. The author, Mr. Horace Baker, says: “We fin 
* ‘them classified as hunting, fightin and amusement boom yor "The little Siacka 
practice aiming at a disk of wood, “which is rolled along in front of them, to imitate 
the running and trapping of animals. 
+Smithsonian Repo: rt, 1879, p. 
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attention to the article entitled, “A Study of the Savage Weapons 
at the Centennial Exposition,” prepared by Dr. Edward H. 
Knight, LL.D.* The writer says: “A variety of sticks and 
clubs were brought from the different Australian provinces, 
among the peculiar hurling weapons, the boomerang and the 
kangaroo rat.” He says also: “In the districts where the boom- 
: erang is used, there are all grades of throwing-sticks, three of 
Rc ' which were in the New South Wales exhibit, and are shown in 
' the figure.” With these weapons the natives give three motions: 
—a direct blow, a whirling blow, and a ricochet or upward re- 
bounding blow. Boomerangs vary much in shape, but do not 
depart from the characteristics mentioned. They differ in their 
curves, lengths, widths, taper and weight. A good specimen 
may be thirty-three inches long, two inches wide, and weigh 
, twelve ounces. The peculiarity of the boomerang is its erratic 
ae flight, thrown so as to strike the ground forty yards in advance 
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of the thrower, it rebounds, describes a high circular backward 
course and falls behind the thrower. The peculiarity of this . 
mction, we suppose, is owing to the spring and elasticity of the 
stick and to its crooked shape, the rebound being equivalent to 
its being thrown back by another hand. There is another 
motion. It is thrown in the air, mounts toa great height, cir- 
cles backward until its force is expended, and then drops dead 
at a point behind the thrower. This motion is partially owing 
to the peculiar jerk with which the thrower sends it. It is also 
thrown so as to make its rebound in a horizontal direction and 
curve its flight around an object, so as to strike behind it. “The 
itt boomerang is roughly made, but the work of adjusting the 
ot a curves is most scrupulously and faithfully performed by the 
es a natives. 

g 2. In reference to the development of the throwing-stick, Mr. 
; ; Knight says: ‘From the straight, round, knobbed, flat, curved, 
Pe: 2 curved edge, or sword-shaped stick, through every degree of 
ah _ curvature up to the perfect boomerang, the series of Australian 
: y hurling weapons occupies the whole ground.” He also says 

















*Smithsonian Report, 1879, page 225. 
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that a common hurling club is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which by a modification, giving the handle a slight bend, assumes 
the ricochet motion, rebounds from the ground and strikes up- 
ward, 

Further facts are given on this point. Among the clubs 
of the Fijians there is one especially for throwing, with a knob 
at the end, like that spoken of above as found at the Cape of 
Good Hope and which the Kaffir calls his “keerie.” The throw- 
ing-stick of Unganda, is peculiar. It is three feet long, has a 
spear-shaped head, and is hurled with a hurling motion. The 
curved throwing-stick in Abyssinia, spoken of by Slr Samuel 
Baker, resembles the boomerang somewhat, or perhaps has more 
resemblance to what is called the kangaroo rat. This has a head 
of conical shape, something like a spear-head, but its tail or 
handle is very flexible, about a yard long. The native takes it 
by the tail, and lets ‘it fly with an underhand jerk. It glides 
hissing through the air, strikes and rebounds, and skims the 
surface, resembling a kangaroo in its motion. There are not 
many weapons like this. 


Fig. 2. 
Mr. Knight says there is no law or custom which would pre- 
vent the hurling of almost any kind of primitive weapon, The 


war club might be hurled, and undoubtedly was at times. The 
same was the case with the stone maulsand hammers. The toma- 
hawk was often thrown, and great skill was exercised in making 
the edge strike in the right place. The sling-stone is another 
specimen, but the particular adaptation of the crooked stick for 
the purposes of hurling seems to have been known to a great 
many tribes and races. This will explain its prevalence in 
America. The Moqui Indians used a curved throwing-stick for 
killing rabbits. These resemble in this respect the Australian 
weapons. The crooked stick was the weapon for the hunter 
rather than for the warrior. This would indicate that it may 
have been used before the bow and arrow were invented. It 
becomes a war weapon in certain cases. The barngeet of the 
Yarra is a war weapon, though it is not a come-back, nor is it 
as curved as the boomerang of the Australians. 

_3. The prevalence of the boomerang in America. This has 
been supposed by some to prove a contact with other countries, 
but the fact that it is so primitive and at the same time so prev- 
alent among all primitive races would to others prove that it 
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originated in this country. This is doubtful, however. ‘The 
most primitive specimens of the crooked stick, similar to the 
boomerang, are to be sure found among the Californians, who 
are acknowledged to be a very primitive race, It is called by 
them tne “makana.” A cut of this is given in Fig. 1. _ It meas- 
ures two feet in length, is about one and one fourth inches across 
at the handle; average thickness, three fourths of aninch. The 
end opposite to the handle is finished so as to imitate the head 
of asnake. It will be observed that the'stick is curved both 
ways, and is very crooked. “The weapon was thrown near the 
ground, so as not to pass over a rabbit while it was running.”* 
It is not known that these Indians ever used it as a boomerang, 
or that they were able to give it the return motion. The com- 
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Fig. 3. 


parison of this stick with others used by the Moquis and the 
Zunis is suggestive, See Fig. 2, Among these the crooked 
stick is called the war club, and it will be noticed that the war 
club is generally crooked.t 


We are to weigh the probabilities then. Paleolithic man may 
have had throwing-sticks which were similar to those found in 
California. The war club may have come from the paleolithic 
age. Of course the clubs have disappeared, as they were of per- 
ishable material. We have no specimen and must depend upon 
conjecture. This is one side. On the other hand, we have the 
throwing-stick as a common weapon among the Californians, and 
we find the same kind of a weapon among the western tribes, In 
California the earlier tribes were more advanced than the later, 
as the ollas or mortars and many other relics from the gravel 
beds show. The later tribes were much ruder. We can not 
trace the weapons back to any more primitive time in this local- 





*See Essex Institute, Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1885, Hugo Read’s account of the 
Indians of Los Angeles, Cal. | Notes by W. J. Hoftman, M. D. 
worn Annual Report of the EShnologice! Burea, pp. 372 and 372, Figs. 546 and 548, 
alpi Wooden Implements. 
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ity. It seems more probable that they were introduced when 
the wild savages intruded themselves upon the more civilized 
people which formerly occupied the country. 

4. The question arises. whether the war club did not grow 
out of the throwing-stick. Perhaps we might say that there 
were two lines of development to the throwing-stick, one of them 
coming into the shape of the war club by the way of the boom- 
erang and resulting in the crooked shape which was so common 
among the hunter races, the other coming to the war club by 
another method, the throwing-stick, retaining its straight lines, 


but gradually assuming a heavier head, the head sometimes be- 


coming a mere knob, and at other times swelling out like a ball 
club. The cuts given will illustrate this point. See Fig. 3. 
They show the war clubs which were used by the Californian 
tribes. 

Curved sticks were common in Egypt, and are found among 
the earliest inscriptions. They were used among heavy and light 
armed troops as war clubs.* We find also among the inscrip- 
tions hunters throwing the crooked stick at birds, showing that 
it was used as a hunting weapon as well as a weapon of war. 

5. Another question arises, whether the bow and arrow were 
used in paleolithic times and whether they can be ascribed to the 
paleolithicman. We call attention tothe article by Mr, Haynes,t 
in which he states that the paleolithic man was no more capable 
of making a stone arrow-head than he was of building a pyra- 
mid. Dr. A. A. Julian takes issue with him and says that there 
were several arrow-heads found by Boucher DePerthes, that the 
paleolithic inhabitant was more than a savage hunter, and that 
he found in the flint a material easily chipped into many useful 
forms. But in answer, Mr. Haynes claims that while some of 
the chipped relics resemble arrow-heads they were not provided 
with shafts, but were thrown by the hand—were projectiles in 
act. Mr. J.H.Morgan{ also states that the bow and arrow was 
an invention of man when he had reached the upper status of 
savagery, about the same time that he became acquainted with 
the art of pottery. The bow and arrow were unknown to the 
Polynesians. Here comes up the question again whether some 
of the American races were not originally Polynesians. The 
boomerang or hurling-stick is found only on the western side of 
the continent.§ This suggests that possibly it came from Poly- 
nesia. 





*See Wilkinson’s Ancient an, Vol, I, : P. 218. 

PP rnin 5 Aatiqusrss xin p. 187; also the proceedings of the Boston Society 
Natural History, Vol 1,86, the bow and arrow unknown to paleolithic man. 
Ancient Soto. B . 10. 

Peschel thinks that the bow and arrow were in use amon gine Polynesians, 
but went out of use on account of there being no large animals, is is doubtful. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Cresson Acain.—This gentleman is fast proving himself to be the: 
most persistent slanderer who has arisen in scientific circles for many’a 
day, and his representations have no other end apparently than to prove’ 
himself an infallible investigator and incapable of making a wrong inter~ 
pretation of his own finds. It appears that some twenty years ago, in 1870, 
Mr. Cresson saw some poles sticking out of the water in Naaman’s Creek. 
Some years afterward he went to Europe, and then it occurred to him that 
these poles or logs might be pile-dwellings. He wrote a letter to that effect 
and the letter was published as it was written in THz AMERICAN ANTIQUAR- 
IAN for November,1887. This letter awakened much interest. The matter 
runs on for|three years. Inthe meantime, Mr. Cresson is employed by the 
Peabody Museum, and he carries on his investigations in the “early 
morning hours.” As a result, a report is published, and Professor 
Putnam says of the find: “This is the first indication of anything even 
remotely resembling the crannoge-like structures of Europe.” The Narra- 
tive and Critical History also appears, and that contains the letter first 
published in Tue Antiquarian. Of course, there would be enquiry, but 
how does Mr. Cresson meet it? Instead of acknowledging himself in error, 
however, he throws the responsibility on the editor of Taz ANTIQUARIAN, 
and slanderously says that he garbled his letterand made it read differently 
than it was written. The charge was denied by the editor, and another 
letter from Mr, Cresson was produced, written a year after the first. Mr. 
Cresson now comes out with a new charge. See Science, April 25. 

The charge which Mr. Cresson makes is that this letter has been tam- 
pered with. The word “untenable,” he says, was written “tenable,” though 
the sense shows the contrary. Now we take this occasion to say that this 
charge is utterly false, and we are thoroughly convinced that Mr. Cresson 
knows it to be false. This letter isin our hands. If it were necessary we 
can furnish any number of vouchers to prove that the word was written just 
exactly as it is published, and that no change has been made in this or any 
other letter furnished by him and published in this journal. We have to 
say further that we consider the course which Mr. Cresson has pursued in 
this matter is beneath the character of an honorable and straightforward 
man. He goes over his letters and studies out the words which he can) 
twist into another form and still make sense, and then makes these the basis 
of his assault. Anyone can see this. Is this science? We despise trickery 
in any man, and much more in a man who is seeking to establish a reputa- 
tion in scientific circles. Does not Mr. Cresson know that his tricks will end 
in a reaction on himself. They establish nothing in reference to the pile- 
dwellings, and are only calulated to destroy confidence in other discoveries 
claimed by him. They are not sufficient to establish him so strongly that 
he can wantonly break down his own handwriting. His attack published in 
Science February 27, was a surprise. We made no attack uponhim. He 
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now.comes out with a charge still more atrocious. Both of them are untrue, 
What good does it do to be so persistent in his mischief? Is he not depen- 
dent himself on the confidence of others? Has he the proofs of the truth- 
fulness of his statements about his various finds? If one man must furnish 
vouchers to prove the genuineness of a letter published, another ought to 
be made to furnish vouchers in reference to the;genuineness of his discov- 
eries. 

Stone Mortars.—Major J. W. Powell, in his article in The Forum, main- 
tains that the stone mortars found in the auriferous gravels of California 
are exactly the same as those found in modern times. This position is 
denied, however, by Mr. W. H. Haynes. The question is, Which is correct? 
Are they the same or not? We ask our readers in California to answer this 
question. 
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ARCHAZOLOGIU NOTES. 


Broxen Re.ics.—It has loug been an opion that the broken relics found 
in graves and mounds were broken because of a superstition, the idea being 
that the spirit of the relic could thus escape and be with the spirit of the 
deceased, the shades always supposed to need the same weapons which the 
persons used in life. This opinion is denied by Mr. James Mooney. This 
gentleman claims that the ownership of everything left by the deceased is 
always vested in theclan or gens, and the personal belongings are destroyed, 
so as to prevent disputes among the relatives of the deceased. This is cer- 
tainly a novel explanation. We would ask if the skulls of the dead, which 
are perforated and afterwards buried, were perforated for fear of disputes. 
It seems to us that the superstition in reference to the double is too wide 
spread to be recklessly denied in this way. The Chinese burn paper, the . 
Egyptians embalm their dead and then place a chamber near the mummy, 
in which the spirit may come and feast and live over again the scenes of 
life, depicting those scenes on the walls of the chamber. The prehistoric 
races of Europe left openings in the dolmens, so that the shade might go in 
and out of the tomb, and the North American broke a hole in his canoe, so 
that the spirit might navigate the waters after death, as he broke his weap- 
ons that he might have them to use in the spirit land. Ownership by the 
clan did not do away with the superstition of the clan, and so it became a 
religious duty to bury broken relics. The fact is, however, that many clans 
abstained from relic burying; the burial of the body being regarded 
sufficient with them. Of all the mounds which hunter races erected, it is 
proven now that the large proportion are without relics. Only with the 
agricultural tribes was the custom at all general to bury with the deceased 
the relics which belonged to him. Was this because the warlike races had 
a way of settling disputes over property, or is it not because the supersti- 
tion about the double found this way of expressing itself. 


Potrery Finp in Fioripa.—A large piece of ancient pottery was recently 
found at Tampa, Fla. It is about nine inches in length, and rounded so as 
to suggest the idea that it is a fragment of a large vase. It is dark brown 
in color, and is composed of a vitreous material, having quite a brilliant 
glaze. Upon its outer surface are figures of animals in high relief, executed 
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with remarkable skill and faithfulness tonature. In fact, the work in these 
respects would reflect honor upon the most skillful artists of the present 
day. This interesting relic was found about forty feet below the surface of 
the large shell mound near the mouth of Bull Frog Creek, on the eastern 
shore of Hillsborough Bay, which is the eastern arm of Tampa Bay. Pieces 
of this relic have been sent to the Smithsonian Institute. 


In 1886 Mr. E. M. Hall saw a large and beautiful jar, three feet high, but 
unornamented, which had been fished up in fifty feet of water, near Sanibel 
Island. 


A WALLED VILLAGE oR Town. We have spoken of the serpent effigy ac 
companying a series of lookout mounds and burial mounds which consti- 
tuted a wall with bastions. The peculiarity of this wall is that it extends 
along the valley edge of the bluff, parallel with the river valley and over- 
looking that valley. It was evidently a wall which had been thrown up as 
a protection to some village. In this respect it resembled the wall which 
was discovered last summer in the same county, Adams County, Illinois. 
Old settlers say that there was formerly a village in that locality, and that 
the remains of the stockades were to be plainly seen at early times. It was 
about forty rods across this village, and there was a depression, which con- 
stitutes a pond, in the centre. The writer can easily believe that this was a 
village and that the pond was a desirable feature, since the searcity of water 
is felt even by the residents at this day, as there are very few springs, and it 
is impossible to get good water by digging wells. The mounds at this place 
were explored last summer, and the contents were thoroughly examined, 
The walled town which has just been discovered is situated seven miles 
south of the one explored last summer; this one being at the mouth of Rock 
Creek, eight miles north of the City of Quincy. The other at the mouth of 
Bear Creek,—both in Adams County. There are no traces of any stockades 
at eitber village, but it is probable that both were fortified. The ground 
slopes back from the edge of the bluff, and is drained on the backside by 
the creek and its tributaries. There was level ground enough for a village 
to have been located here. It would, however, be a village out of sight to 
one who was navigating the river. It reminds one of the Mandan Villages 
which are pictured in Catlin’s Indians. Here the huts and tents are scat- 
tered along the edge of the bluff, and the stockade constitutes a wall for the 
village ; the longest part of the stockade being on the edge of the bluff. The 
striking feature of this wall is that there are projections in it, which corres- 
pond so closely to the projecting points or spurs in the bluff itself. These 
spurs are scattered along at intervals, which vary from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty feet from one another. The whole line of the bluff on which 
the wall is found being about half a mile long, but the wall itself is only six 
hundred feet long. The approach to this village on the north side was by 
the way of a serpent effigy. The effigy constituted a narrow path or ele- 
vated graded way, on an incline crooked path with a gradual incline, which 
made the approach comparatively easy; but there were several large look- 
out mounds between the effigy and the wall, which constituted the front of 
the village. The village is situated on the farm belonging to David Long, 
(Tp. 25, S. E. Quarter Section, 25, T.1, R.9.) The ridge north of it is on the 
farm of Mr. E. 8. Miller, (S. W. Quarter Section 36, T. 2, R.%.) There are 
lookout mounds on both sides of the village; one of them is situated about 
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half a mile south on a high part of the bluff. It overlooks the village site, 
and the region of the interior; the other is on the north side of Rock Creek, 
on an isolated conical hill, This commands a view of the bottom lands, as 
well as the valley of the creek. A third lookout mound is situated on the 
bluff, one half mile still further north. All of these lookout mounds con- 
tain bodies, and were used, evidently, for burial purposes as well as for look- 
outs. The only effigy connected with the village was the one which con- 
stituted the approach to it. The shape of the wall, with its so-called towers 
and bastions, is, however, peculiar. Each bastion has a flat terrace sur- 
rounding it, making a platform which projects out a little beyond the line 
of the wall. The circular shape of the spur of the bluff makesa natural 
bastion, and the mound above it makes an artificial bastion or tower. It is 
singular that there should be such a conformity of the artificial to the nat- 
ural. In this case, it extends to the serpent effigy, which constitutes the 
pathway and the front wall of the village. It is not the only case where 
such a conformity has been seen, but it is more marked here than else- 
where. The discovery of the serpent effigy furnishes one more link to con- 
nect the effigy mounds of Ohio with those of Wisconsin. The village where 
this effigy was found was, apparently, older than the village situated north 
of it. It may have been a Dakota Village, and the other a village of the 
Illinois tribes. It is known to bave been occupied by the Sacs and Foxes, 
late in history, and many of the skeletons exhumed from the wall were 
probably those of that tribe. The exploration of the mounds of this village 
will be conducted during this coming season. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE Erricgy Mounps.—In a general way, we should 
mark the limits within which the effigy mounds are included, by a 
line drawn about the State of Wisconsin, but extending south of the State 
line as far as the southern extension of Lake Michigan, and west of the line 
so as to include the bluffs which border on the Mississippi River, on the 
west side, would constitute the habitat of the effigy builders. The effigies, 
hewever, do not extend quite as far north as the State does. The limits of 
the effigies towards the north,so far as ascertained, are in the neighbor- 
hood of Trempeleau, Wisconsin, or at the mouth of the Chieppewa River, 
with a line extending from this point over to the village of Warsaw, on the 
Wisconsin River, and then bending back again so as to reach the north 
shore of Lake Winnebago and the mouth of the Fox River. This was form- 
erly the abode of the Winnebago Tribe. There are, however, a few effigies 
outside of these limits. Mr. T. H. Lewis has just discovered an effigy (see 
Science, May, 1890) on the Sioux River. This was situated sixteen miles 
southeast of Sioux Falls. Mr. Lewis says that there is a group of mounds 
and a fort at this point. The mounds, one hundred in number, have already 


+ been described in THz American ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. 9, No. 6; Professor 


Frederick Starr is the writer, The effigy discovered by Mr. Lewis is in the 
shape of a bear, with the front paw extended. The length is fifty-five and 
one half feet; the height, at present, is about two and one half feet. The 
situation of this fort and the mounds is on a plateau which rises twen- 
ty-five to fifty feet above the river, and near a branch which has the ex- 
pressive name of Bloody Run. The fort is an enclosure of irregular, elliptical 
shape, and contains an area of about fifteen acres. The walls are, at present 
two feet in height, and have an average width of fifteen feet. Mr. Lewis 
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says that the wall extends over one of the mounds, which is three and one, 

half feet in height, and judges from this circumstance that the village was, 
built later than the mound. Judging from Mr. Lewis’ description, we 

should say that it is the same kind of a fort as those which we have dis- 

covered on the Mississippi River, and the effigy was built by a branch of the 

same tribe or race. The effigy is the only one which had been found in 

the limits of the Missouri Basin. It isa remarkable find on this account, as 

the distance between the Missouri River at this point, and the Mississippi 

River, where the effigy mounds were discovered, is, at least, two hundred 

and seventy miles. The Mandans migrated up the Missouri River. Did 

the Mandans build this effigy? 


Avtar Movunps.—The distribution of Altar Mounds is an interesting en- 
quiry, It is possible that by following out this line of study we may ascer- 
tain something about the migrations. The place where the Altar Mounds 
are the most numerous, and where they are found in the greatest perfection, 
is southern Ohio. Squier and Davis have spoken of many of these; Prof. 
F. W. Putnam has discovered others, and says that there was a great group 
of Altar Mounds around which was a wall of stone four feet high, built be- 
low the surrounding level of the field. These mounds contained from one 
to seven altars formed of clay, on which fierce fires had been made. In 
two of the basins of the altars in the mounds an immense number of orna- 
ments and relics were diseovered: 6,000 pearls, many copper ornaments, 
and little figures of terra cotta. These objects had been thrown into the 
fire. Extensive ceremonies of the deepest import to the people had evi- 
dently been practiced, as skulls with holes drilled in them, to let the soul 
out, were arranged around two skeletons and the whole buried significantly, 
Altar Mounds have recently been found as far north as Devil’s Lake, in 
Dakota. These, however, may not have been used for the same purpose as 
those in Ohio; they were mere stratified mounes with a clay basin at the 
bottom—no relics upon them. 


Stone Inois.—The same remark might be had about the distribution of 
stone idols. Mr. T. H. Lewis has described an image made of stone which 
is in reality a rude hammer, but the upper part of which has a face sculp- 
tured upon it. This is said to be the only aboriginal sculptured stone dis- 
covered in Minnesota. It is called the Lac-qui-parle Image. It was found 
by.Mr. M. C. Chamberlain in 1863, at Lac-qui-parle. Stone images are more 
numerous in Tennessee and the Gulf States than anywhere else. This dis- 
covery of a sculptured stone in Minnesota is interesting. Perhaps our 
readers can give us information about others. The distribution of idols is 
suggestive. 


Serpent Erricies.—In speaking of the distribution of images we are 
brought to the subject of effigies, especially of serpent effigies. The place 
where the serpent effigy is in highest perfection is in Adams County, Ohio 
A description of this effigy may be found in a late number of the Century 
Magazine. We have discovered some serpent effigies in Wisconsin. Here the 
same characteristics are exhibited as in Ohio. Bluffs resembling in form 
a serpent are surmounted by a serpent effigy. One such bluff, or ridge, was 
found near Mayville; another near Ripon; another near Madison. Two 
serpent effigies were diacovered last summer near Potosi. These crowned 
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the summit of a long, narrow precipitous ridge which constituted the bluft: 
line of the Mississippi river, Many of these bluffs.are in this shape: very 
narrow ridges, the longest axis being parallel with the river; the ends and 


sides having apparently been worn, in geologic times, so as to leave them: 


nearly isolated; a crooked line of the bluff running out to connect 
with these rocky ridges. The serpent effigies spoken of constitute the spine. 
of these limestone ridges; the head being placed on the summit of an iso- 
lated butte or column of limestone which abutted out. At this end of the 
effigy was a conical mound which formed the head. Burial mounds were 
also scattered along the whole length of this serpent effigy. The second 
serpent began at about the center of the ridge, the widest part, and extended 
in a tapering line to the other or southern end of the ridge. This repre- 
sented a different kind ofa snake. The head was the largest part of it, and 
was swollen all the way from the nose to one-third the entire length of the 
body. After that the body was narrow, and somewhat tortuous. The first 
snake was more like a garter snake, or black snake—had the same size the 
whole length. The head of the large snake was near the tail of the slim 
snake, but overlapped it. They are both remarkable figures. The writer 
has also discovered many tortuous figures resembling snakes at the ends of 
the bluffs in Adams County, Illinois. Several such have come under observa~- 
tion during the last few weeks. These effigies are not very distinct, as they 
are much water worn. They are generally found at the end of a ridge; 
the ridge constituting the bluff line here, somewhat as the limestone ridges 
do in Wisconsin. The ridges are not precipitous, but are somewhat abrupt, 
the end always having a tapering point, which slopes gradually toward 
the bottom land. These ends are naturally tortuous, as the gravel, of 
which the bluffs are composed, assumed that shape in the process of the 
drainage during geological times. These tortuous ends of the bluffs re- 
semble serpents, but in some cases they seem to have been modified by 
artificial means so as to make them resemble tortuous serpents. In several 
cases the writer has discovered a large, conical lookout mound: on the very 
summit of the bluff, but so placed as to constitute the head of the snake. 
On one ridge a snake effigy was found on the north end, with an outlook 
toward the north. At the south end there was also a conical mound with a 
lookout toward the south, but with no effigy perceptible. In another case 
the serpent effigy with a lookout mound was found at the north end; and 
along the edge of the bluff a series of mounds which constituted a wall 
with abutments and towers, if this term could be applied to rude earth- 
works. Of these we shall speak later. The peculiarity of this wall, with 
its abutments and towers, is that it follows along the very edge of the bluff, 
and that the conical mounds which constitute the protruberances in it were 
placed at exactly the points where there was a projection in the bluffs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


— of an_Americanist. Ethnologic and Arohsologic, Mythology and. 
Folklore, Graphic Systems and Literature, Linguistic. y Daniel G, 

Brinton, A.M.,M.D. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1890. 

The title of this book is peculiar. In the first place the term “American- 
ist” is one which was borrowed from the French, and implies that American 
archeology has assumed the position of a sciende among all the other eth- 
nical sciences. In the second place, the term “Essay” is used in the sense 
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of an endeavor or an attempt, and implies that many of the theories ad- 
vanced are tentative. This gives a clue to the whole volume. There arein 
it many theories which are tentative, and they are theories concerning pre- 
historic America. The theories are as follows: First, the theory of an 
autochonous origin of the American races. This theory is supported by 
various arguments, derived from tradition, monuments, industries, lan- 
guages, physical peculiaries, geological data, discoveries. The author makes 
tolerably clear, but after all these is as much to be said upon the other side, 
and we are confident that if Dr. Brinton had continued to hold to the 
opinion which he formerly advocated that he would find as many evidences 
of an extralimital character as he does now of the autochthonous. 

Another theory is that of paleolithic man. Dr. Brinton quotes a discov- 
ery by Mr. Cresson, and says these discoveries carry the age of the appear- 
ance of man in the Delaware valley back to a date which is positively over 
a hundred thousand years ago. The evidence may be satisfactory to Dr. 
Brinton, but it certainly would not be to us; we should look for more testi- 
mony than has thus far been furnished. Another theory is that the Tol- 
tecs were a fabulous people. This is merely atheory. The Toltecs have 
long figured in history; they were the inhabitants of Tulan. There were 
three tribes who covered Mexico with civilization, which goes under the 
name of Toltec, just as there have been later three tribes which gave the 
name of Aztec to later civilization... We think it is unfortunate that the 
name should be thrown out for the sake of a mere theory. Another tenta- 
tive essay is that upon the Sacred Symbol in America. The cross, the 
suastika, the Ta symbol, and the triskales are found in America, as in all 
parts of Asia. They show contact with Asiatic countries, and if followed 
up might furnish a clue to the origin of the American races. The misfort- 
une about the Autochthonous theory is that it cuts off debate and hinders 
one from following up certain lines which might Jead to the truth. We 
deprecate any such result. 

There are other theories in the book which are similar to these. We take 
the liberty to question the theories; because, it is granted to us by the very 
first word in the book. Dr. Brinton seemed to expect that, his position 
would be criticized. We take it that the reader who goes through with the 
series of essays, many of which are suggestive and interesting, will hold 
himself back from any fixed conclusion in reference to the topics brought 
out, for they are not established at present. They are still open questions and 
must be debated before final conclusions are reached. It will be noticed 
that the book is made up of articles which have appeared in various jour- 
nals, some of them in THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN; some of them in the 
proceedings of the Numismatic Society, of Philadelphia, and the American 
Philosophical Society, and the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. They are essays which are based upon studies,—disconnected 
fragmentary studies. The special value of these is that they represent the 


current lines of thought, and embody latest known facts and discoveries; 
some of which, especially the discoveries, have not been thoroughly tested 
so as to prove that they ara genuine. We are glad to have the old theories 
- tested by new essays; but we ask the question, whether the new may net 

be tested also. Discoveries are going on all the time; some of them are 
genuine, and some not so genuine. The discoveries are to be tested before 
any theory based upon them can be established. We test the discoveries 
and then accept the theories, until other discoveries shall overthrow them 








